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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Probably most people appreciate that a human 
being in his progress from birth to maturity passes 
through certain ages or epochs, each characterized 
by peculiar tendencies and activities. If one should 
ask a man whose business it is to study human 
nature for practical reasons which of these epochs 
is of the greatest importance, he would undoubtedly 
say the period of the teens. He would probably 
declare that during this period the individual is 
being molded into final form in body and mind, and 
that whatever impressions can be made upon him 
at this time will be likely to be permanent. People 
are beginning to take this view; for during the last 
few years much has been said by observers and in- 
vestigators respecting the chief characteristics of 
this period. All have noted the appearance of new 
interests and activities, and the development of ex- 
treme sensitiveness to various influences which have 
been practically unnoticed up until this time. The 
views of the practical man of affairs and the scien- 
tific student of mental development have been in 
accord with the views of the poets, who never tire 
of describing the freshness and enthusiasm and 
abounding vigor, as well as the excesses and the 
strains and stresses of this age. 


In planning the series on Childhood and Youth, 
it was provided that much attention should be given 
to a practical discussion of the epoch covered sub- 
stantially by the high-school period. The present 
volume is devoted wholly to an exposition of the 
characteristics and needs of the high-school age. 
Professor King has presented in simple, straight- 
forward language most of the more important re- 
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sults of modern investigations regarding the phys- 
ical changes which take place during the early teens, 
and the intellectual and emotional developments 
which occur parallel with the physical changes, or 
follow after them very closely. He has also dis- 
cussed questions pertaining to the development of 
fundamental impulses in both boys and girls, and 
the educational problems which issue therefrom. 
He has considered questions of health and school 
work, and practical matters pertaining to the con- 
servation of the energies of high-school pupils, and 
making their work in the school more efficient than 
it has been in the past. He has introduced a con- 
siderable amount of new and concrete material 
which bears directly upon the every-day life of the 
high-school pupil, in respect alike to his studies and 
to is conduct within and without the school. He 
has dwelt especially upon the development of the 
self during the teens, and he has shown that in 
effect the individual has a sort of new birth during 
this epoch—the birth of the spirit which is as im- 
portant as the first birth of the body. An apprecia- 
tion of this vital transformation during the teens 
will aid the teacher and the parent to understand 
and deal the more wisely with the boy or the girl 
who is passing rapidly from childhood to maturity. 


There is probably no period in the individual’s 
development when he has so many conflicts with 
adults as during the early teens. When he is chang- 
ing so rapidly in body and mind, his individuality 
suddenly looms up in-home.and school; and it often 
arouses antagonism in parents and teachers. ‘The 
reading of this volume should help any one charged 
with the training of youth to see what activities of 
either the boy or the girl are normal during this 
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epoch, and so should be encouraged or at least not 
opposed. On the other hand, there are dangers if 
the individual be let follow his own plans without 
direction from any source. Professor King makes 
this apparent in his discussion of the instability of 
many adolescent boys and girls, and their need_of 
wise instruction, which should not be obtrusive or 
offensive, but which should nevertheless be effective. 


The book is designed for students of human na- 
ture and education, and also for those who are 
responsible for the care and culture of boys and 
girls during the period of the teens. It is a book 
of interpretation of phenomena in the first place, 
and one of counsel and guidance in the second place. 
It is written in the spirit of modern science, and 
so is modest and reasonable. It is written also with 
a view to assist the practical trainer of youth, and 
so the discussion centers around those aspects of 
development and of education which are of chief 
interest and importance in the home and in the 


school. M. V. O’SHEA. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


PREFACE 


No period of life has been so celebrated in litera- 
ture as has the period of youth, or adolescence. 
Nor is it a time which has interested only the poet 
and the story writer; the scientist, also, in his search 
for new fields for investigation finds in youth as 
many problems as he may well desire. There is no 
season in the life of the boy or girl which, to parent 
and teacher, is more interesting and more baffling 
than are these years which we may roughly consider 
as lying between thirteen and twenty. Certainly no 
period of life is more apt to be misunderstood by 
older people than is this; nor is there an age upon 
which, in the name of science, greater extrava- 
gancies of thought and more exaggerated assertions 
have been lavished. 

In fact, so little do we know definitely regarding 
the nature of the changes of boys and girls, as they 
pass through youth, that we may still too easily yield 
to the temptation to make large use of the finely 
wrought phrases of the poet when we think and talk 
of this spring-time of life. However, it is by no 
means certain that the student of adolescence should 
entirely ignore the literary interpretations. For 
while the poet may yield to the impulse to become 
the maker of exaggerated phrases, it is yet possible 
that he has an understanding of the heart of youth 
that the scientist will never get if he sticks to his 
technical descriptions and to his bald tables of sta- 
tistics. i 

The purpose of these pages is to lead to a study 
of the period of youth, especially in its school and » 
social relationships. While we shall in every case 
hope to present facts, our method will not be con- 
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fined to that of abstract science but will make use 
of sympathetic description as well. We shall hope, 
if it may be possible, to picture the real boys and 
girls of the teens and specifically of the high school 
with the direct purpose of determining how school 
work may be more fully adjusted to their needs. 


Modern civilization has not been so successful in 
dealing with the problem of childhood as it has been 
in the extraction of gold from the rocks or in the 
building of battle-ships. Possibly our age is more 
intelligent in regard to its children than the world 
of a century ago was. As to that we can not say. 
We only know that we are not so successful as we 
should be, compared with our advances in other 
lines of endeavor. A superficial interest in child- 
hood is shown in the vast sums spent in education, 
but there is general lack of interest in those finer 
adjustments of the educational process which are 
absolutely essential to their real efficiency. It is 
much easier to induce the legislature of a farming 
state to appropriate fifteen thousand dollars for the 
study and prevention of hog cholera than to induce 
it to give a single dollar for the study and preven- 
tion of immorality among its boys and girls. Corn 
and hogs, stocks and bonds, seem to loom large in 
the minds of the masses, while the problem of child- 
welfare can take care of itself. We are slow in 
casting off completely the doctrine of laissez-faire, 
the “let-alone-and-it-will-take-care-of-itself” doc- 
trine of the older economists. But less and less can 
the problems of child-welfare be let alone. In fact, 
the policy of neglect has not a single prop to sup- 
port it in the intense life of the modern world. 


And yet the American public is interested in the 
education of its children. Its interest, however, 
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finds expression chiefly in cerfain of the grosser and 
more obvious phases of equipment. Much remains 
to be done along the lines of fine discriminating “ 
adaptation to the physical, mental and social char- 
acteristics of boy life and girl life. It is the purpose 
of the following pages to point out some of the more 
needful adaptations of this type. The matter has 
been presented, as far as possible, in non-technical ~ 
language. The author has purposely attempted to 
draw largely from general literature in his quota- 
tions rather than to depend exclusively upon the ob- 
servations of professed psychologists. The result- 
ing treatment may be lacking in the technique of 
the scientist, but it is believed it will be of more 
immediate value to parent and teacher. ie 
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CHAPTER T 
WASTE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ECENT extensions of public education have 
nowhere been more striking than in those 
phases which deal with children in the period of 
puberty and early adolescence. The rapid devel- 
opment of public high schools, and of the various 
types of vocational schools, is a striking proof of 
the concern felt by the country in its citizens-soon- 
to-be. 

However, the vast development of the machinery 
of education has not as yet been accompanied by 
Evidence ofalack 2 corresponding development of 
of fine adjustment ability to reach all boys and girls 
of this age. And, furthermore, those whom the 
school does reach fail, in large degree, to ad- 
vance far enough in their courses even to enter the 
special courses and special schools which have been 
prepared for them. Could some of this loss be 
prevented by a better understanding of the boys 
and girls themselves? It is the conviction of the 
author that this might very well be. 

The education of boys and girls in their teens 
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will be effective only in proportion to our accurate 
understanding of their characteristics and their 
needs. 

We shall, in the pages that follow, for con- 
venience and brevity commonly use the term youth 
to designate the years from thirteen to twenty, and 
thus include both the time of puberty and that of 
early adolescence. 

In taking up the study of youth it is important 
first of all to know where the children of this age 
RU Centees the are to be found. On this point 
childrenintheir | we can speak only roughly. It 
sorna found? is probably true in most localities 
that the larger number of them are not in school 
at all beyond the fourteenth year and many have 
dropped out before that time. Thus, from figures 
published for Philadelphia for 1908, (1)* there 
were on a given date actually in school a little over 
15,500 twelve-year-olds; 14,200 thirteen-year-olds. 
These children were nearly all scattered through 
the eight grades below the high schools. Of 
the fourteen-year-olds, the number dropped to 
8,900, of whom about 1,200 were in high school; 
of the fifteen-year-olds, there were 4,500 in school, 
of whom about 1,400 were attending high school. 
Of the sixteen-year-olds only 3,100 were in public 
schools—a group barely one-fifth as large as that 
of the twelve-year-olds. While we should not con- 


*Figures in parentheses refer to authors cited at the ends 
of the chapters. ; 
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clude that exactly one-fifth’ of the fifteen and six- 
teen-year-olds were all of those ages left in school, it 
is safe to say that a large proportion of the sixteen- 
year-olds had actually dropped out. We can infer 
from these figures that, in the middle and crucial 
years of youth, the bulk of the boys and girls are 
not in school and that a large number of those who 
are in school are yet below the high-school grade, 
where they normally belong. Take the fifteen-year- 
old group; all of these should if they had made 
proper progress be ready by that time for high 
school, but out of forty-five hundred who have re- 
mained in school only fourteen hundred have at- 
tained that degree of advancement. These figures 
from Philadelphia are probably fairly typical of 
conditions in all large cities and to a degree of 
smaller cities and towns. (2) They throw into 
clear relief two points, which we ever need to bear 
in mind: the first, that boys and girls in the period 
of youth are by no means all in school; and the 
second, of those in school only a small proportion 
are actually as far advanced in their grades as they 
should be. 

We are thus at the outset brought face to face 
with the need of just such a study as that which 
Ricraticavefor - WE here propose. There is a 
thoughtinthese challenge for thought in the fact 
poue-dons that large numbers of boys and 
girls are not in school at all in the crucial years of 
youth and of those who are in school, so many fall 
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short of those grades of work which are ordinarily 
supposed to meet the needs of this period of life. 
In a word, it is evident that our great public edu- 
cation machinery is failing absolutely to reach large 
numbers of children in this most interesting and 
most important period of mental and physical de- 
velopment, for, as we have seen in Philadelphia in 
1908, the large majority, by far, of the pupils be- 
tween twelve and eighteen who were in school at 
all were in the elementary grades rather than in 
the high schools. 

In answer, then, to the question—where are the 
adolescents? (using the term broadly) we can say 
that a large number are not in school at all and, of 
those in school, the great majority do not reach the 
high school, and of those reaching the high school 
from one-half to nine-tenths drop out without 
finishing. 

Many causes, to be sure, cooperate to produce 
this wide distribution through the grades of the 
The result of boys and girls in their teens. A 
Bry causce fairly large number are slow 
mentally and could not under any circumstances 
get through the grades of the public school, as 
those grades are at present laid out. It is possible, 
however, that a part of the failure of the school 
to reach the youth is due to lack of adjustment of 
the school to the peculiar needs of this period. 

This possible lack of adaptation is strikingly sug- 
gested by the rapid rate at which pupils drop out 
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The high school of high school. In a study made 
does not hold in New York City, of one thou- 
Eppes sand high-school pupils it was 
found that one-fourth of those entering did not 
stay longer than one semester; over one-third 
stayed a year or less and one-half did not stay two 
years.(3) Smaller cities would probably make a 
better showing. Thus, in a city of ten thousand in 
Towa, in the case of a class entering in 1908, about 
one-fourth dropped out by the end of the first year 
and one-third stayed only two years or less. In 
this same city twenty-three successive classes were 
studied with reference to elimination. A total of 
one thousand and forty-two pupils in these classes 
entered high school, and of these four hundred 
ninety-one graduated and five hundred fifty-one 
dropped out before completing the work. Of the 
boys there were four hundred eighty-three, of whom 
fifty-five per cent. dropped out without finishing; 
of the girls there were five hundred fifty-nine, of 
whom nearly fifty-one per cent. were eliminated. 

The following table shows the percentage of 
elimination by years in high school of these five 
hundred fifty-one pupils: 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF ELIMINATION BY YEARS OF 551 HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


First Second Third Fourth 


year year year year 
NBOU Siewtets cl arclcin a cies sicie 55 26 4 5 
(CNR Wd Se ae a Oe an 49 33 12 6 
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The above table shows that the heaviest loss oc- 
curs in the first and second years of the high-school 
course. Studies elsewhere have revealed much the 
same condition of affairs. The suggestion of such 
figures is obvious. If there is lack of adaptation 
either on the part of the pupil or the school, it is 
most acute in the earlier years of the course; eighty- 
one per cent. of the boys and eighty-two per cent. 
of the girls who left, did so during these years. 
For some cause or other these years presented pe- 
culiar difficulties to the pupils in getting settled 
down to the work. The question naturally arises 
as to whether the mental and physical changes 
characteristic of the teens might not have been a 
large factor in preventing these pupils from find- 
ing themselves in the work offered by the high 
school. The chapters which follow will possibly 
answer to some extent this question. 

In the case of the one thousand pupils studied 
in New York City, it can not be urged that the 
Dulness of pupils heavy loss there noted was due 
Bininor factor to the fact that large numbers of 
those who entered were mentally dull. On the con- 
trary there is excellent evidence to indicate that 
the pupils who enter high school are in a large de- 
gree those elementary-school pupils who have been 
more than usually successful in their earlier work. 
If the high schools get the better pupils from lower 
grades and then fail to hold them, there is ground 
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for suspicion that the work offered does not make 
a vital appeal to those who enter. 

Since this is the time when educational forces 
may exert their greatest influence in the making of 
Youth aneduca- the individual, and since also it is 
tional opportunity the final opportunity of the 
schools, we have a right to demand the finest pos- 
sible adjustment of the schools to the needs of the 
youth. 

It is encouraging indeed to note the rapid de- 
velopment in the last two decades of all kinds of 
schools, public and private, technical and cultural, 
for the adolescent; it is also encouraging to note 
the largely increasing attendance at such schools. 
But with all current progress there are evidences, 
as we have indicated above, of much lack of nice 
adjustment to the ends in view. 

“Between 1900 and 1910 the number of pupils 
in public high schools in the United States increased 
over seventy-six per cent.; the teachers have in- 
creased in this same period over one hundred per 
cent. The number and value of high-school prop- 
erties has increased proportionately during this 
period, including improvement in the quality and 
quantity of facilities for work in libraries, labora- 
tories, gymnasia”’; but for twenty years there has 
been no increase in the percentage of pupils who 
are graduated. Take the country over, probably 
much less than half of those who enter graduate. 
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In the larger cities the number of graduates falls 
as low as ten or eleven per cent. of those who enter. 
The fact that so many youths enter the public 
high schools indicates that “some one in control re- 
gards it worth while for these pupils to engage 
upon the work of the secondary schools, though 
they may at the outset expect to do but one or a few 
years of the work. But the fact that approximately 
eighty-eight per cent.* do not complete the course 
indicates that most of those who thought it worth 
while to enter the high schools, for some or many 
reasons do not find it possible or perhaps worth 
while to follow out the course, even if at the out- 
set they intend doing so.” (4) 

Be it far from us in this place to criticize harshly 
our public high schools. We wish rather to show 
The conditionsof aS Clearly as may be shown the 
greater efficiency directions in which there is yet 
room for improvement. With all current progress, 
then, the degree of efficiency attained is not so high 
as it should be. There is much loss, much wasted 
energy, on the part of both the teachers and pupils. 
#Iow can a higher degree of efficiency be attained? 
Only by a minute study of the nature and operation 
of every factor involved. Thus the character and 
amount of outside social forces playing upon the 
school should be carefully determined and, upon 


*That is, approximately twelve per cent. of the enrolment 
of any one-year graduate. If there were no elimination the 
percentage of graduation each year should be about twenty- 
five per cent. of that year’s enrolment. 
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the basis of such determination, definite remedies 
should be suggested and wisely applied. Likewise 
the teaching and administrative processes of the 
high school should be more carefully adjusted with 
reference to eliminating waste and increasing the 
quantity and quality of the product. And under- 
neath all, as the common factor in every “one of 
these problems, is the pupil himself. Every other 
factor in the process must be finally adjusted with 
reference to the needs of the pupil, to the sort of 
physical and psychical being that he is. How do 
his present characteristics and the period of 
development through which he is passing need to 
be taken into account in educating him? It seems 
almost puerile to raise such questions. The com- 
mon-sense answer would certainly be that every 
effort should be made to adjust the machinery of 
the schools with all nicety to the pupil’s physical 
and mental characteristics; not of course for the 
sake of humoring him, or making things easy for 
him, but because nothing can be done wisely except 
on a basis of exact knowledge of that with which 
we have to deal. 

In the pages which follow we shall turn for a 
time from the school problem and center our at- 
tention upon the youth himself. We shall try to 
describe as far as possible the changes, physical and 
mental, which occur at this time. In still later sec- 
tions we shall consider possible adaptations of the 
school to the needs of boys and girls in their teens. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PHYSICAL CHANGES OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
YEARS 


UR study of the high-school pupil may prop- 
erly begin with a brief account of certain 
of the physiological changes of the period of youth, 
BE aciienital especially the changes which 
character of the cluster about the development of 
Physical changes = physical maturity. Those changes 
are, in many respects, the most important of any 
that occur in the individual’s progress from birth 
to manhood and womanhood. At any rate they 
stand out more strikingly, develop with greater 
rapidity and bear a more definite relation to the 
mental life than do any previous phases of bodily 
growth. The intellectual, emotional and moral de- 
velopment of the youth can be fully understood 
only as one recognizes that profound physical 
changes are then rapidly taking place, changes 
which carry with them, to a certain extent, a series 
of readjustments in the bodily, as well as in the 
mental, organism, 
These physiological changes are the more impor- 
tant for our study because they occur at the time 
when an increasingly large number of boys and 


ims 
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girls are finishing their grammar-school course, and 
are entering higher schools or else dropping out of 
school altogether. It would not be strange, indeed, 
if the character of the work, even to the extent of 
its success or failure, should be very definitely as- 
sociated with these physiological transformations 
and readjustments. 

Let us first of all see what the changes are as 
over against the phases of childhood development. 
The otowth ac Even the most ordinary observer 
celeration of of children has noted how most , 
eld a boys and girls suddenly begin to 
grow rapidly somewhere between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. A youngster in the years pre- 
ceding these has grown so gradually as to excite 
little attention from those who are with him daily. 
He grows to be sure, yet imperceptibly. But, al- 
most all at once, it seems to his parents, he begins 
to shoot up. In spite of a watchful mother his 
sleeves get too short and an awkward length of 
shank appears between his shoe-tops and the bottoms 
of his knee trousers. His movements becomey 
ungainly. He stumbles about and has great diffi- 
culty in knowing what to do with his hands and 
feet. This awkwardness is less apparent in girls 
than in boys, and the girl’s figure also rounds out 
more quickly than does the boy’s. All teachers of! 
mixed classes from twelve to fourteen have espe- 
tially good opportunity to see how the girls for a 
time forge ahead of the boys of the same age in 
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height and weight. The girls are clearly beginning 
to look like young ladies, while the boys with whom 
they have thus far played on scarcely equal terms 
now seem hopelessly stranded in childhood. (See 
the accompanying illustration.) This year or more 
of manifest physical superiority of the girl, with 
its attendant development of womanly attitudes 
and interests, accounts in part for the tendency of 
many boys in the early teens to be averse to the so- 
ciety of girls. They accuse them of being soft and 
foolish, and they suspect the girls’ whisperings and 
titterings of being laden with unfavorable com- 
ments regarding themselves. It is the beginning 
of the break-up of the familiar easy comradeship 
of childhood and marks a transition to a new and 
more profound interest in one another which is 
soon to appear. 

The maturing of the sex function is, of course, 
central in all these physical changes, and the rapid 
increase in stature is so nearly coincident with the 
change of puberty that it may ordinarily be taken 
as a proof that that change has taken place. In all 
the years from birth through childhood the child’s 
rate of growth declines, at first very rapidly and 
then more gradually. The increase in height of the 
normal child in its first year of life may be as much 
as fifty or seventy-five per cent. over what it was 
at birth. But the rate declines sharply year by 
year until the ninth for girls and the eleventh for 
boys. At this time of the lowest ebb in growth 
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the annual increase may be less than three per cent. 
Then there is a somewhat abrupt upward turn in 
the curve, especially of boys, which in two or three 
years reaches a maximum of four or five and even 
six per cent. of gain over the year previous. 
When the records made by many children—say 
several hundred or thousand—are massed and aver- 
Sate nT ree aged, a curve may be drawn 
ords contrasted which seems to indicate that the 
with massrecords J otiod of accelerated growth is 
spread over several years. It is found, however, 
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Figure 1. 
Compafison of the growth curves of one b 
and a group of Chicago boys (after Smedley): 


Girls in their Early Teens are Often Taller than Boys 
the Same Age or even Older. The Boy is Thirteen, 
the Girl Twelve 
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Annual increase in height of two boys (curves A and B), 
compared with the mass curve, C, the annual increase 
An heightof Boston boys (after Hartwell), 


when individual records are examined, that the 
period of most rapid growth in the case of a given 
child is much shorter, often,not more than a single 
year, though of course both before and after this 
_ most rapid period the child may be growing some- 
what faster than he did before the pubertal ac- 
celeration began. The difference between the mass 
curve and the individual curve is worthy of study, 
and two sets of such curves are here reproduced 
(Figures 1 and 2). The important fact brought to, 
light by comparing such curves is the somewhat wide | 
difference among individuals in the time of their 
coming to the pubertal change. Thus, some boys may 
mature as early as thirteen, others at fourteen and 
some as late as sixteen. While then, the curve of 
each individual is abrupt and short, if the curves 
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of many are put together, they result in a long, 
gradually rising and gradually declining line. It is, 
moreover, not merely the brevity for the individual 
of the period of rapid growth, but the suddenness 
of its rise and decline that is emphasized by these 
records. All in all, they vividly suggest that the 
child is being put to a severe test to accomplish his 
transition to physical maturity. This is a period, 
.| therefore, which demands a good reserve fund of 
- general vitality that it may be successfully and 
easily passed over. 

It should be noted also that it is not merely in 
these pubertal years that girls are slightly in ad- 
Girls slightly in vance of boys in their develop- 
advanceofboys ment. As early as the third or 
fourth year of life, if not earlier, girls are from a 
year to a year and a half ahead of boys of the same 
age in every phase of growth. This has been noted, 
for instance, in the hardening of the bones of the 
skull and in the appearance of the second and per- 
manent set of teeth. It is doubtless true of other. 
phases less easily measured. 

The acceleration in stature referred to above is 
only one of many accelerations of this period. 
Other growth _ Puberty is, in fact, accompanied 
Phases by rapid increases in almost every 
other aspect of bodily development. The heart 
maintains about the same ratio to the rest of the 
body that has existed in childhood. The arterial 
system grows “‘less relatively than the heart,” so 
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that at adolescence the blood pressure is greatly in- 
creased. The muscles develop faster than any 
other part of the body, resulting in a marked in- 
crease in weight. Figure 3 B presents this accelera- 
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tion in weight graphically. While rapid increase in 
weight begins at the time of the more rapid growth 
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in stature, it is not at first so manifest. The curve, 
however, rises higher and stays up longer. Puberty 
with girls is generally accompanied by an increased 
girth of chest and hips, and before the teens have 
passed both boys and girls, if in ordinary health, 
attain a well rounded muscular development that 
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gives them very nearly their normal weight as 
adults. 

At this same time, also, occurs an increase of 
lung capacity, more striking in the case of boys 
than of girls (Figure 4), but clearly evident in 
both sexes. Muscular strength as measured by the 
grip of the hand, the lifting power of the arms or 
of the back also increases rapidly at the same time 
(Figure 3 A). Some investigators contend that the 
organs of sense also “undergo characteristic alter- 
ations,’ but of this much less is known with cer- 
tainty. (1) 

The gross and easily measured changes referred 
to above point to an intensification of all growth 
Generalintensi- Processes at this period of trans- 
fication of all ition to physical maturity. It is,, 
Beaurcrsee in a sense, the flood tide of de- 
velopment. Vital forces acquire a momentum that 
they have not possessed before, and which to some 
extent subsides later, never to be regained. The 
life intensity can be measured at different ages by 
the ratio of those living to those dying at each age. 
If the ratio of the living to those who die is high 
at a given age it indicates a great or a high vitality 
for that age. Doctor Hartwell’s study of the phys- 
ical development of Boston school children shows the 
lowest death rate for girls at the age of twelve and 
for boys at thirteen. At earlier ages, for example 
at eight, one child in one hundred sixty died. At 
seventeen the ratio was about the same, but at the 
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period just preceding the accelerated bodily devel- 
opment of puberty the ratio of the living was three 
hundred to one (Figure 5). (2) 
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Specific life‘tntensities of each age, from. 
artwell’s study of Boston school children, 


All this intensification of bodily growth processes 
and of the power to resist death is but the outward 
Sex maturity the ¢xpression of the deeper lying 
fundamental factor change to physiological or sexual 
maturity. This latter is the cause underlying all 
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other changes. If for arfiy reason it is deferred 
these other increases are also deferred. When sex- 
ual maturity comes, they come with it. 

As was suggested on a preceding page, there is 
some difference among children as to the age of 
coming to physiological maturity. 
As every one knows, girls, on the 
whole, mature from a year and a half to two years 
earlier than boys. Climate and race are influences 
which hasten or retard the process for both sexes. 
In the warmer climates maturity comes earlier, 
especially with the dark-skinned races. Among the 
races of the temperate zone the Scandinavians de- 
velop somewhat later than others; the Hebrews 
somewhat earlier. 

Economic and social status likewise exerts a, 
definite influence upon the time of puberty. Poor 
Influenceofeco- 100d, Jack of fresh air, insuffi- 
nomic conditions = cjent clothing, hard work and bad 
hygienic conditions, all probably retard develop- 
ment, while the opposite conditions associated with 
a more comfortable, healthful life hasten the change. 
The average age for this climate is regarded as 
most properly twelve to thirteen for girls and 
thirteen and a half to fourteen and a half for 
boys. But in every large group of children there 
will be found many who vary above and below these 
averages from one to two years. 

The accompanying table shows the estimated de- 


The time, variable 
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gree of maturity of the boys and girls in the gram- 
mar school of a small city in Iowa: 


TABLE II 


137 Boys 135 GIRLS 


6 104 4 I 
II 4 II 3 2 
II¢ 12 I lit 5 4 
es 8 2 12 8 3 
124 13 3 124 5 12 2 
13 ) Slee, 13 4 ee ee 
134 eM te" I 134 2 II 8 
14 3 12 I 14 8 II 
14 3730 7 144 5 AEG 
15 2 3 15 4 3 
15% I I 154 I yor 
16 I 2 16 4 
164-17 2 164-17 


Totals, 65 56 16 Totals, 3h 62 42 


The columns numbered 1, 2 and 3 refer to the 
immature, the maturing and the matured groups 
respectively. 

The ages range from 10% to 17. It will be read- 
ily seen by inspecting the table that the most com- 
mon age of estimated pubescence in this group of 
boys is 1314 to 14 and in the case of the girls from 
12% to 13, but for both sexes there are cases of. 
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maturing on each side of this middle point, i. e., 
earlier and later, of one to two years: The con- 
dition shown by this table may be taken as typical 
of American children in this latitude. It is fairly 
well established that children tend to vary more in 
the changes of pubescence than in any other growth 
period, and that the variation is about as illustrated 
in this table. 

In any given community there are, of course, 
many different causes which operate differently on 
Fatiuenne of different children to produce this 
environment variation. Race is one factor, 
and immediate ancestry, or family heredity, is 
another. But more important than these is prob- 
ably the group of environmental influences which 
have played upon the child through the years of 
infancy and later childhood. [Ill health and un- 
favorable hygienic conditions are regarded by most 
students as tending to retard pubescence. Boas, 
one of our greatest authorities on the growth of 
children, says: “It has been shown particularly 
that better economic conditions bring about a more 
rapid and also a greater development of the body 
than occurs under less favorable conditions. Among 
the poor, the period of diminishing growth which 
precedes adolescence is lengthened and the acceler- 
ation of adolescence sets in later. The whole pe- 
riod of growth is lengthened; but the total amount 
of growth during this longer period is less than 
the amount of growth attained during the shorter 
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period of growth of the well-to-do. Therefore, we 
find throughout that a young child which grows 
slowly will continue to grow slowly until the period 
of adolescence sets in. Afterward, the child that 
has grown slowly during the early years of child- 
hood will grow rapidly.” (3) After referring to 
climate and nutrition as possible causes of deferred 
pubescence, Boas continues, “It seems plausible that 
in the bulk of our population the better develop- 
ment of man in modern times is due less to better 
nutrition than to the fact that hygienic con- 
ditions of childhood have improved. . . . . It 
seems plausible that, with the diminution of the 
number of diseases that attack the individual, and 
the consequent elimination of their retarding in- 
fluences, growth suffers less interruption, and that 
the final bulk of the body is increased. The differ- 
ences between social classes are great. : 
The whole group of the poor are, at any given time, 
physiologically younger than the well-to-do.” (3) 
These facts and suppositions suggest the view, 
held by many, that a moderately early development 
Early and late pu- Of puberty is much more to be 
bescence compared desired for the child than a de- 
ferred or late development. It is likely, also, that 
an extremely early development is abnormal and 
unfortunate, but there are no definite studies on this 
_ point. However that may be, if the child comes 
to maturity at the usual or normal time it is thought 
that he will make the change better than if he ma-- 
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tures after the usual timé. For one thing, the 
general acceleration in his growth will be spread 
over a longer period. He will not be apt to grow 
so rapidly at any one time, but he will continue at 
it longer and will probably reach a more satisfactory 
physical development than if his pubescence were 
late. The earlier and more prolonged ripening of 
the body does not, therefore, put such a heavy strain 
on the child’s vital forces as does a later ripening. 
The strain, if there is one, is spread out and more 
easily met. Physicians tell us that girls especially, 
who pass the period with difficulty are those who 
have not accumulated sufficient reserve force in the 
years of childhood or who, at the time of puberty, 
dissipate their strength in unhygienic living. Al- 
though it is a critical time, it is not nature’s plan 
that it should be accompanied by unusual weakness 
or by serious breaks in health. 

It is, as we have pointed out, a time when the vital 
_forces are intense. But the overflowing energy is 
Ill health all needed for the accomplishment 
not normal of these final physical changes, 
for the maturing of the sex functions, and for the 
rapid growth of bones and muscles. If, however, 
it is diverted from these natural channels, as it may 
be so easily, by an excess of physical work or, as 
is more likely to-day, by excessive social interests, 
parties, clubs, etc., with their attendant interference 
with regular habits of rest and sleep, the child is 
almost sure to suffer for it. 
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Both parents and teachers are liable to be misled 
by the exuberance of the child’s enthusiasms. He 
But it may frequently gives the impression of 
easily develop being able to stand anything. He 
can endure a great deal, but since the demands of 
his body upon his energy have never been 
greater than now, an excess of energy devoted 
to other things than growth will naturally 
hamper the physical development and a serious 
break in health will often follow. In fact, so 
many observers of school children in this, period 
have noted an increased tendency to ill health, espe- 
cially in girls, that it is popularly regarded as a 
weak age. Thus, Doctor Cornell, a school physi- 
cian of Philadelphia, says, “Many animals pass 
through a period of lessened resistance fraught with 
danger of disease and injury. The soft-shelled crab 
and the moulting bird are examples. At these times 
shelter rather than exposure should be sought, but 
the civilized human introduces his adolescent young 
into the high schools, and the factory, endeavoring 
to break down the already weakened vital resistance, 
and to overstimulate the nervous system at the 
period of its greatest irritability.” (4) 

Just how far the years from twelve to fourteen 
are actually years of “weakened vital resistance,” 
Overatin. as Doctor Cornell expresses it, 
lation easy needs to be much more carefully 
investigated. That they are years when both boys’ 
and girls need special care and protection is probably 
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true, as we have already stated above. They are 
also doubtless years especially susceptible to over- 
stimulation, and nervous irritation. There are, 
however, eminent authorities who believe that all 
would go well if the vital forces were only conserved 
for growth and not dissipated in an excess of social 
and economic activities or by unhygienic modes of 
life. Doctor Leo Burgerstein, of Vienna, who has 
made careful observations upon the health of both 
sexes in early adolescence, says, “It is a well-known 
fact that the time of that change is not only accom- 
panied by physical troubles but also by a psychical 
depression and retarded interest and fitness for men- 
tal work, and these facts must strike us all the more 
because well developed, healthy girls, under favor- 
able circumstances pass through that process of de- 
velopment which is a physiological one, without 
difficulty, whereas the above named troubles will 
arise under unfavorable conditions with girls who 
are not completely healthy,” whose ill health can, 
as Doctor Burgerstein goes on to point out, often 
be traced to “injurious influences of school life, such 
as continual sitting in bad conditions as to air and 
light, together with difficult and trying home 
work.” (5) 

We stated on a preceding page that an early and 
more prolonged period of maturing is regarded as 
better than one deferred until the middle teens or 
even later. It was there noted that late maturing 
boys and girls undergo a sharper period of rapid 
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growth but that they seldom make up completely 
what they have lost, the time being too short for 
them to catch up completely with the more favored 
children who matured earlier and at a more leisurely 
rate. 

Every teacher can think of instances of boys and 
girls who remained “‘little” long past the time when 
Teachersmayob- their schoolmates of the same age 
serve these things had “made their growth.” Fi- 
nally the spurt upward with these children would 
come, but it seldom would last long enough to bring 
them up with the rest. These cases need different 
care from those who are in the same transitional 
stage but younger. The latter should be passing 
through the stage slowly and easily while the be- 
lated child will probably be developing rapidly and 
suffering a much heavier drain upon his all too 
limited physical capital. 

So much for the phases of physical growth. These 
form for us, in this study, the background of the 
a eres. important psychic changes and re- _ 
physicalchanges adjustments of adolescence. Just - 
ve La ea as the physical growth, so easily 

observed, is but the outer mani- 
festation of the child’s attainment of physiological 
or sex maturity, so the psychic changes center about 
the definite development of the sex instinct, which 
is, in one form or another, the common element and 
the central driving power in the development of the 
psychic life. We should not, of course, make the mis- 
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take of assuming that childten of earlier years have 
no interest in problems relating to sex. It has been 
shown by careful studies that even very little chil- 
dren have such interests, that they are, in fact, far 
more sensitive to such matters than most parents 
and teachers suppose. But these early phases do 
not concern us here. Their proper recognition and 
wise treatment are important phases of child wel- 
fare that require an altogether separate discussion 
from that in which we are here engaged. It is not 
until the approach of puberty that these early in- 
terests begin to take shape in the definite reproduc- 
tive instinct with all its associated instincts and 
interests. 
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CHAPTER III 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


N our study of the high-school age we have thus 
far confined our attention to certain of the im- 
portant phases of growth in early adolescence. It 
Summary of pre- Was noted that the development 
ceding discussion of physiological maturity at the 
time of puberty is the central fact about which all 
other changes are grouped and in terms of which 
they must be explained. The reader should not 
forget the two main points emphasized in the pre- 
ceding chapter: namely, that the period of puberty 
is a time of general quickening and intensification of 
all phases of bodily development, illustrated in the 
rapid increase in height, weight, lung capacity, mus- 
cular strength and resistance to fatal diseases; and, 
in the second place, that there is a difference be- 
tween an early, or normal, maturity of the body and 
a late development, the former being associated with 
better economic conditions and superior health, 
especially in later childhood. . It was pointed out 
that children who mature at the usual time make 
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the transition more slowly and more easily than 
do those whose maturity is deferred, say, until past 
the middle of the teens. 

Those two points have important bearings on the 
mental development of the young adolescent and 

; _ are vitally related to his success 
Maced ae ten or failure in his school work. A 
to mental de- few careful studies have been 
velopment E 

made of school progress during 
these years, and they all suggest that there is a 
definite connection between the transition period 
of puberty and the development of physical ma- 
turity, on the one hand, and school efficiency, as 
measured both by the quality of work and the rate 
of progress through the grades. 

Puberty is, therefore, a critical period in the life 
of every boy and girl. Yet how many teachers 
have more than hazy ideas of its importance? Only 
here and there do we find a discerning man or 
woman who gives it any consideration in the han- 
dling of pupils in the upper grammar and lower 
high-school grades, 

If the school work of most boys and girls con- 
tinued smoothly and without interruption in these 
A perind'of years of physiological transfor- 
heavy elimination mation, the teacher might well 
from school . . 

ignore the change, but such is not 
the case. We have already pointed out that it is 
the weak point in our school system. While a 
goodly and increasing number of children enter 
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the high schools every year, far too many of them 
stay for only brief periods. 

The loss varies in different parts of the country 
and in differently sized cities and schools, but in 
all cases it is sufficiently large to command the 
serious attention of the supporters of the public 
schools. It has been estimated that one-third of ail 
boys who enter the high schools of New York City 
drop out at some time during their first half-year, 
and probably not one in nine of all the boys and 
girls who enter those high schools graduate on time. 
As we have already stated, the loss in the smaller 
high schools, at least in the Middle West, is not so 
great as in the large cities East and West but it 
is large enough even in these smaller schools to 
make us all stop and think. 

The conditions which determine how long a boy 
will stay in school are many. Some of them he 
te avon ditions appreciates and others he does 
influence school not. It is quite possible that his 
Bespaance course may be more largely 
shaped by influences of which he is only dimly 
conscious than by those which he apprehends clearly. 
Hence, the reasons he himself may give for leav- 
ing school, may be only transient and superficial 
reasons, excuses as it were, for a course of action 
he has determined upon but the “why” of which 
he can not clearly state. 

Among the causes determining his success or 
failure in school and his consequent desire to stay 
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in or drop out, the mental and 
physical changes of these years 
must surely play some part. They will, however, 
have to be included among those influences of which 
the boy himself is quite unaware. 

School failure on the part of so many young 
adolescents certainly suggests a lack of adjustment 
somewhere. The school itself 
may be at fault in maintaining 
improper standards of success, or in offering to the 
boys and girls studies ill-suited to their real needs. 
The elementary schools also may be at fault in 
not training the children sufficiently in habits of 
application and in keen enough interests in mat- 
ters intellectual. The home and society generally 
may also be responsible for permitting the young- 
ster to lead the sort of life he does, so that he 
may come up to the high school with lack of “nerve” 
or lack of that grit which makes him willing to 
work hard. He may see the world in a wrong 
perspective and consequently misapprehend what 
that world is going to require of him when he grows 
up. He may lack wholesome ideals and a sufficiently 
clear conception of his own personal responsibility 
for a successful life. 

Doubtless all the above influences contribute 
something toward shaping the attitude of the boy 
Tikeeesed efi- who might continue in school but 
ciency frombet- | who actually does drop out. Let 
eine tars us recognize that there may be. 


Growth conditions 


Social conditions 
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the very best of stuff ir the youngster and that 
dropping out may be the most suitable thing for 
him to do under the circumstances. This much 
may be true, as things stand at present, but we 
should insist that a better adjustment of forces 
somewhere, or everywhere, along the line might 
result in his remaining longer in school and in his 
being better trained for an efficient manhood. One 
thing is certain, American schools have been insti- 
tuted to train American youths. In proportion as 
these youths do not go to the schools provided, 
they are not getting the training they are supposed 
to need. Among the various readjustments and 
finer adaptations required by such a situation, there 
is certainly need for a finer adaptation to the phys- 
ical and mental characteristics which the boys and 
girls inevitably bring with them into the higher 
schools. If some of them are inclined to drop 
out, of school after a few months’ trial of its 
work, it will do little good to try to comfort our- 
selves with the thought that their decision is un- 
wise or short-sighted; that they have not remained. 
long enough really to appreciate what an advantage 
it may be to them to spend a few more years in 
systematic study. The hard cold fact remains that 
many of these children do not remain when they 
might just as well do so, and it is our business, 
therefore, to see what we can do in readjusting 
our machinery so as to keep them in training a 
little longer. 
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The first and possibly the simplest question sug- 
gested by the facts of the preceding chapter, a 
Physiological age question which should be capable 
andelimination of a rather definite answer, is 
that of whether this tendency to drop out of school 
in the upper grammar and lower high-school grades 
is in any way related to physiological age or de- 
gree of physiological maturity. Thus far we do 
not know, in the case of large groups of boys in 
the early teens, whether the leaving of school is 
any more frequent with the mature than with the 
immature; whether the transition stage of puberty 
itself tends to make the youngster dissatisfied with 
the school routine and its studies, and unduly anx- 
ious to try himself out in the world. 

It would be comparatively easy for a superin- 
tendent of a fair-sized city school system to find 
out, in the course of a few years, if there is any 
such relationship, and whatever might be thus de- 
termined would be not only of much scientific inter- 
est but of great practical importance in the ad- 
ministration of the schools, 

It has, indeed, been shown by a few investigators 
that those children who are retarded or late in their 
The advantage attainment of physical maturity 
of maturity are ordinarily also retarded men- 
tally and that advancement in the school grades 
is related to progress ow the physical side. The 
mature pupil with his greater height, weight and 
muscular strength is superior mentally as well as. 


aa 
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physically to his immature classmates. There are, 


_ of course, exceptions to this general tendency. The 
_ observing teacher will readily recall large boys, 


who have been in his classes, whose work has 
been inferior to younger, less fully developed boys. 
Some of these cases are real exceptions to the tend- 
ency suggested above, others are probably only 
apparent exceptions. 

It is well to remember, as we said before, that 
there are many separate influences playing upon a 
child of any age which react on his school efficiency. 
His degree of physical development, though impor- 
tant, is only one of many factors that determine 
how he will behave or what he will accomplish. 
Some of the disturbing circumstances which inter- 
fere with the normal progress of the young ado- 
lescent in his school work we shall consider pres- 
ently. For the moment we may confine ourselves 
to the influence of growth itself, as far as inquiries 
into the subject throw any light on the problem. 

While there are no extended studies as to this 
connection of maturity with school attendance, 
Whatinvestiga- | there are many indications that 
tions reveal such a relationship does exist and 
that it has an important influence on school suc- 
cess. For instance, in most schools, large or rapidly 
growing boys and girls are usually found in the 
same classes with those who are quite immature, 
that is, with boys and girls who are yet “little 
children.” 
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Thus, in a grammar school known to the writer, 
a seventh grade class contains eighteen little boys, 
fifteen pubescent and four who are mature. The 
physically mature children, especially the boys, are 
very apt to feel awkward and out of place under 
these conditions. They do not have much in com- 
mon with those who are less well developed than 
themselves, even though they may be of the same 
age in years. 

With the above fact in mind, an experiment was 
recently made in a New York City boys’ high 
IX New Sock school. The object was to see 
experiment whether boys of the same degree 
of development did any better work when grouped 
together than when mixed with younger and older 
boys. The entering class was divided into sections 
according to the degree of maturity of its mem- 
bers. Two hundred ninety-five boys ‘were thus 
divided into several sections according to their 
degree of physiological development. At the 
end of six months it was found that about 
twenty per cent. of all these boys had left 
school and twenty per cent. more had failed in one 
or more of their studies while sixty per cent. were 
ready for promotion. These discharges, failures 
and promotions were scattered unevenly and in no 
apparent order through all ages from fourteen to 
seventeen, and through all the various degrees of 
maturity. These percentages of failure seem high 
when taken by themselves, but fortunately we are 
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_able to compare them with the record of another 
group of one hundred forty-nine boys of the same 
degrees of maturity, who entered the same high 
school at the same time, a group who were prob- 
ably not in any respect different in ability from 
the first group of two hundred ninety-five. 
The members of this second group were divided 
into sections, not according to physiological: age, 
but according to the elementary schools from 
which the different boys came. Of this group, 
thirty-one per cent. dropped out before the end 
of six months, seventeen per cent. failed and 
fifty-two per cent. were promoted. The record 
of a previous class of three hundred eighteen 
boys, in which there was also no attempt 
to classify according to maturity, was also exam- 
ined, and in this class it was found that there had 
been a loss, in six months, of twenty-seven per 
cent., failures seventeen per cent. and promotions 
fifty-six per cent. As Doctor Foster, who made 
the study, says, “The group of boys classified ac- 
cording to physiological age had a higher percentage 
of promotions and a very much lower percentage 
of discharges. The failures in the two groups were 
about the same,” at least they were so nearly alike 
that no conclusions, one way or the other, could 
be drawn from them. “The marked difference 
seems to be in the matter of discharges. May 
this difference not be due to the grouping of the 
boys of the same development making the work 
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so much more enjoyable that they did not have the 
same inclination to leave school?’(1) Here is 
surely a point that every serious teacher must con- 
sider. Putting together children of the same physi- 
ological age is apparently a factor in keeping them 
in school. 

In the investigation just described it will be 
noted, however, that the mature boys did not seem 

to do their school work any bet- 
pe nircs at ter than the less developed ones. 
different degrees = Possible causes of this we shall 
of maturity ‘ : A 
consider later. There is evidence, 

nevertheless, that maturity does have a favorable 
effect on scholarship. In certain schools it has been 
found, for instance, that a considerably higher per- 
centage of boys who have passed the pubescent 
stage at thirteen, at fourteen and at fifteen years 
are promoted in their work than of those boys of 
these ages who have not yet matured. Of first year 
high-school boys observed by Doctor Crampton in 
New York City, eighteen per cent. of the mature 
and twenty-seven per cent. of the immature failed 
to pass at thirteen; at fourteen the difference was 
twenty-four per cent. and thirty-four per cent. in 
favor of the mature, and so on for the succeeding 
years. This school physician, therefore, makes the 
general statement that, the more advanced high- 
school boys are in pubescence, other things being 
equal, the better their scholarship. (2) 

Commenting on such facts as have been men- 
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tioned above, Doctor Crampton says: “The great 
Doctor Cramp- failure of education to-day is its 
ton’s comment inability to recognize the fact 
(where it is absolutely essential that it should) 
that children differ in rapidity of development. Its 
maladjustments are particularly evident at or about 
the time of puberty. The change from an asexual 
to a sexual life may occur at any age from six 
to twenty years, usually between twelve and fifteen, 
but when it dees occur the changes are profound. 
In the short space of six months the child becomes 
a man or a woman, and the transition is fraught 
with the dangers and turmoil of a new birth. There 
is an outburst of physical growth, four or five inches 
are added to height, thirty or forty pounds to 
weight, and strength may be doubled in a short 
space of time. New mental abilities appear, while 
others disappear, the type of play changes, new 
companions are sought, new likings, tendencies, en- 
thusiasms and emotions make up the whole life. 
Old landmarks of life fade and new ones are eagerly 
sought. 

“The sexual ripening determines an entirely new 
outlook upon life, the earning instinct looms large 
in the boy, and the home-making instinct in the 
girl. ; . 
“The important fact that is constantly disregarded 
is the fact that the pubertal change leaves the child 
a wholly different being, different mentally, physi- 
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cally, and morally from the children in the stage 
just left behind... . 

“Sitting alongside of each other, receiving the 
same teaching, subject to the same regulations and 
discipline, are children three or more years past 
puberty, and others three or more years lacking 
before the change will occur. The result is a chaos. 
No one course of study can be fitted to their dis- 
parate needs, and no one form of discipline can be 
enforced with each group with equal success.” (3) 

Maturity, however, as we said above, is only one 
factor, even though an important one, in determin- 
Maturity brings ing a boy’s standing in school. 
anew mental The bad showing in their studies 
peor often made by the larger, more 
mature boys, is probably not caused by the fact 
of their maturity but by other conditions, which 
are liable to develop in the boys’ lives within and 
without the school. The change in the mental out- 
look which always comes with maturity may make 
them restive and dissatisfied with the school routine 
and school tasks. They become not less able men- 
tally but Jess willing to devote themselves to their 
lessons. There are manifold distractions to which 
they have become more or less keenly sensitive, 
distractions of social life or of athletics, the dis- 
tractions due to opportunities to go to work, and 
to the desire to do “bigger things.” All these 
interests serve to turn their attention away from 
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‘their school work. Their dissatisfaction is apt to 
be intensified if they find themselves in classes with 
“little” boys even though the latter may be as old 
in years as they are themselves. 

Then again, an over-age, mature boy, say of 
sixteen or seventeen, in a first year high-school 
Bette boys ih class, may be naturally dull, or 
thelower grades he may be backward because of 
|S petite irregular school attendance in the 
lower grades. He is, therefore, probably poorly 
equipped to compete with the smaller boys in his 
class who may be naturally brighter than he and 
who have been more regular in attending school, 
and this also will tend to make him restless and 
may lead to his early dropping out. 

On the other hand, the little boy in the grammar 
grades, while he is not possessed of the wider men- 
tal outlook on life of his larger 
classmates may be natively 
brighter. In any case he is not so susceptible to 
the distractions that interrupt the work of these 
larger boys and he will, for the time being, tend 
to be a better student than they. These reasons 
alone would be sufficient to account for the larger 
number of promotions that may frequently be noted 
among the smaller and less mature boys and girls 
in grammar school. The situation is, of course, 
different in high school. 

Crampton and Foster, who report the above ob- 


“Bright” little boys 
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servations on the physiological age of boys in its 
Noexact obser- relation to school progress, do not 
vations on girls have any similar data for girls; 
but it is fair to assume that such studies of girls, 
when they are made, will show much the same 
tendencies, except that the contrast between the 
immature and the mature girl is possibly not so 
great as the contrast between the immature and 
the mature boy. Such an assumption would be 
based in part on the fact that girls of different 
degrees of maturity do not usually show such strik- 
ing contrasts in physical growth as do boys and, 
furthermore, that girls, in their early teens, are 
usually subject to fewer disturbing outside influences 
than are boys. Their lives are lived more com- 
pletely inside the home and the school. They usu- 
ally submit more willingly to the routine of school 
tasks. The adventurous, roving spirit, which in 
boys seeks an outlet in athletic and gang activities, 
appears to be less intense in most girls. At any 
rate, the high schools generally lose a smaller per- 
centage of girls than of boys. While entering 
classes are quite evenly divided between the sexes, 
there are always many more girls than boys who 
stay to the end of the course. Many girls, to be 
sure, must stop to go to work, but larger numbers 
of girls than boys see in the high-school course 
a preparation for a future vocation, such as teach- 
ing, nursing, domestic science and clerical positions. 
It is also well known that girls, on the whole, make 
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slightly better grades in their’ studies than do boys. 
Thus, it was found from a study of the grades 
made in one medium-sized high school in the Mid- 
: dle West, of two hundred seven- 
Girls often do 
better school work teen boys and two hundred seven- 
than boys ty-four girls in twenty-three suc- 
cessive classes covering a period of eleven and a 
half years, that the boys made seven thousand two 
hundred seventy-three passing grades and the girls 
nine thousand two hundred one. These groups in- 
cluded only those who actually finished the work 
and were graduated. The giris, as a whole, thus 
stood slightly higher than the boys in passing grades. 
_ But the difference is more marked when those of 
each sex are selected who did not make a single 
failure. Of such who had perfectly good records 
it was found that there were only eighty-seven boys 
as against one hundred twenty-eight girls. 
This slight superiority of the girls over the boys 
is doubtless connected, in part, with the girls’ more 
eel early maturity. Since most girls 
aa gee reach this period from a year and 
advanced a half to two years earlier than 
ee boys, say between eleven and thir- 
teen, it follows that first year high-school girls, 
as a tule, show a higher percentage of mature 
individuals than is to be found among first year 
high-school boys.* If it is true that there is a 
relation between maturity and mental ability it 


* Cf. Table II, page 22. 
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would, therefore, be expected that high-school girls 
would, as a whole, be better able to grapple with 
their studies than would the boys. This fact of 
earlier maturity and more advanced mental outlook 
of girls has important bearings on the question of 
coeducation in these years. This matter, however, 
will be considered by itself in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A CONCRETE CASE OF SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


HE present writer has made a study of the 

relation of physiological maturity to school 
efficiency in the case of two hundred seventy-two 
Maturity and grammar-school boys and girls 
schoolabilityina ranging in age from ten and a 
grammar school = 1,41 to seventeen years. The re- 
sults, although based upon the records of pupils 
below the high school are significant in this study 
of the high-school pupil because the question of the 
relation of maturity to school work is in part the 
same regardless of the school the child may be 
attending. Moreover, our problem at this point 
is in regard to pupils of a certain age rather than 
of a certain school grade. We must begin by 
trying to understand the age itself irrespective of 
grades. These children were first grouped accord- 
ing to half years of age and each half-year group 
was further divided according to degree of maturity 
or physiological age. 

The table given on page twenty-two shows the dis- 
tribution of these children. This table reveals at a 
The complexity of glance the complexity of the prob- 
this school group = Jem which teachers of any con- 
siderable group of children of these ages have to 
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face. Children of the sarne age present different 
degrees of physiological development. Take those 
who ate between twelve and a half and thirteen 
years of age. From the table (page twenty-two) 
we see that of the sixteen boys in this group, 
thirteen are still “little boys,’ that is, they have 
not yet arrived at the stage of maturing, while 
three are in that stage already. Five of the girls 
of this same group are yet immature; twelve are 
maturing, and two are mature. The girls are, as 
we should expect, further developed physically than 
are the boys. 

The difference in appearance of children of the 
same age in years but of unequal maturity is vividly 
Differences in suggested by the photographs of 
maturity of pupils six boys in this school.* These 
of same age : 4 

boys are standing in pairs accord- 
ing to age in years. The picture shows the ex- 
tremes of development which may be found in any. 
school among children of the same age. One of 
the boys of each pair is manifestly still immature, 
all three of them are clearly still “little boys.” Of 
the other three boys, the two larger ones to the 
left may be fairly judged as maturing. They are 
in their period of rapid growth. The lack of poise, 
characteristic of this period, is especially evident 
in the awkward position of one of them. The 
facial expressions of both of these boys is differ- 
ent from that of the little chaps and is further 


* See accompanying illustration. 
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evidence of a different stage of development. The 
large fellow of the pair to the right is still fur- 
ther advanced in physical maturity. He has every 
appearance of a mature or a postpubescent boy. 
The little fellow by his side is, for some reason, 
late or retarded in his development. Although of 
the same age in years, his outlook on life and his 
interests are essentially different from those of his 
companion. ‘The great difference in development 
often seen in girls of the same ages is brought 
out by the accompanying illustration. 
It was noted in examining the above table 
(Table II) that there were thirteen little boys in 
the group between twelve and a 
Saleen half and thirteen. Even these 
tothirteen-year- boys were probably not all alike. 
old group 3 
We may be practically sure, from 
what we know in general about the variation among 
individuals in reaching pubescence that some of 
the boys in this group of thirteen were just at 
the point of entering that stage, while some of them 
would probably not reach it for a year and still 
others might not reach it for two or even three 
years. Extended studies on the effect of early and 
late development of maturity would lead us to 
expect to find that the boys in this twelve-and- 
a-half to thirteen-year-old group who would not 
become pubescent till fifteen or sixteen were at the 
time of this study less well developed mentally 
than their schoolmates who were just ready for 


puberty. 
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By examining the grades made by these boys 
in this half-year we can determine roughly the 
Corrine arenes extent to which they were alike 
in mentality or unlike in mental ability. Such 
ot AIO a study of their grades shows that 
seven of them are classed by their teachers as good 
students while the remainder (six) are doing in- 
ferior work. What the actual future development 
of these boys may be, we can only know with 
certainty after it has occurred, but on the basis of 
studies made by other investigators it would not 
be surprising to find these boys of inferior scholar- 
ship relatively late in attaining their full physical 
development. 

The point of importance emphasized in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs is, then, this: Groups of chil- 
dren of the same age, especially between the years 
of twelve and sixteen, are far from homogeneous. 
Individual differences in physical and mental de- 
velopment which are more or less apparent at all 
ages, are now especially noticeable in these years © 
and call for a correspondingly nice adjustment of 
conditions that these children may profit as fully 
as possible by their school work. 

Certain other interesting points came out of the 
study of the grades and classes of these two hun- 
dred seventy-two pupils; points which throw some 
light on the relation between physiological age and 
mental ability. They are suggestions of relation- 
ships which, as far as they go, are significant, 
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but which of course need to be confirmed by fur- 
ther and more elaborate studies before they can 

be regarded as established facts. 
These are some of the points referred to above. 
Taking all the clearly immature children together, 
and likewise all the maturing 


School grad : 

pe ore. Brecent and the mature, it was found that 
physiological the first, or immature group, made 
age groups 


more good grades than did the 
second, or physiologically older group, and that the 
second group did better work as a whole than the 
third group of fully mature boys and girls, and 
also that the girls in every group made better show- 
ings than the boys. The figures are as follows: 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF GOOD GRADES MADE BY 272 CHILDREN BETWEEN 
1014 anp 17 YEARS OF AGE 


Immature Maturing Matured 
POV Satire cysts ciecis e's sie cloierehteia' 68.4 57.8 45.7 
CHEE) (oe eRe ae nee 71.0 60.9 56.6 


Doubtless the reader’s first thought will be that 
these figures contradict earlier statements in this 
Eo ach of the chapter, to the effect that ad- 
younger andolder vancement in maturity favors 
age groups =. good scholarship. If, however, 
each of these three groups is divided into two sec- 
tions, putting together in the first all who appear to 
be developing at the normal rate and in the sec- 
ond all who appear retarded or slow in their devel- 
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opment we get somewhat different results. These 
are shown in Table IV. 


TABLES LY, 


RELATION OF GOOD AND POOR GRADES IN THE YOUNGER AND 
OLDER AGE GROUPS 


43 Immature boys of 13 yrs. or younger..... 75% good grades. 
22 Immature boys of over 13% yrs.......... 56% good grades. 
46 Maturing boys of 14% yrs. or younger . .. 75% good grades. 
10 Maturing boys of over 14% yrs...-........ 64% good grades. 

9 Matured boys of 15 yrs. or younger....... 53% good grades 

7 Matured boys of over 15 yrs............. 30% good grades. 
20 Immature girls of 12% yrs. or younger... 78% good grades. 
11 Immature girls over 12% yrs.... ........ 58% good grades. 
33 Maturing girls of 13% yrs. or younger.... 68% good grades. 
29 Maturing girls over 13% yrs............. 52% good grades. 
34 Matured girls of 15 yrs. or younger...... 60% good grades. 

SiMatured girls over 1S yrai.- seme se ete ne 40% good grades. 


As far as the above data go, it appears that the 
children of early or normal development in every 
Namal develope 9" do better than those who are 
ment better somewhat later, if not retarded, 
ae oca es in their development. It seems, 
therefore, that the poor showing of the pubescent 
and postpubescent groups given in Table III is due ~ 
to the grouping together of those who are early 
and normal with those who are late and perhaps 
retarded in physical development. 

But even Table IV does not show the actual re-_ 
lation of physiological age to school standing as 
Evidence in the accurately as it may be deter- 
marks of mined if we compare the stand- 
HO ORES ings of children of different de- 
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grees of development who’are of the same age in 
years. For instance, in the group of girls who are 
between twelve and a half and thirteen years, there 
are cases of all three physiological ages and those 
who are further developed make better grades than 
those who are less advanced in their development. 
This is the showing: 


Immature girls of 1214-13 made 56% good grades. 

Maturing and mature girls of 1214-13 made 69% 
good grades. 
Similarly for the next half-year: 

Immature girls of 13-1314 years made 60% good 
grades. 

Maturing and mature girls of 13-13'% years made 
80% good grades. 
Of the boys who are between 14 and 14%: 

The immature made 53% good grades. 

The maturing and mature made 72% good grades. 


_ While the number of cases is too small to furnish 
conclusive evidence, it points, in general, to this 
conclusion: The children of advanced development 
in these years are superior in scholarship to those 
who are less fully developed. 

It was also found in this group of children that 
of forty-three maturing boys between the ages of 
Bre ei eo ales fac thirteen and fourteen and a half 
vorable to progress Over seventy-nine per cent. were 
sp cap cranes in the upper three classes 7a-8a 
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as against twenty-one per cent. in the first three 
classes, 6b-7b. 

Of fifty-one maturing girls between twelve and 
fourteen and a half over eighty-four per cent. were 
found in the three advanced classes as against six- 
teen per cent. in the three lower classes. This is 
shown graphically in the following figure (6). 


No. cases Distribution of the maturing and mature children 
in the classes of a grammar school. 


White rectangles represent pupils in classes 6b-7b; 


Black rectangles represent pupils in classes 7a-8a; 


= 


Figure 6, 
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It would not be safe t6 make sweeping gener- 
alizations from this study. It needs to be extended 
Peta over a longer period and similar 
accord with other studies should be made in other 
SLSR UE STOTS schools. But, as far as it goes, 
the study seems to indicate a superiority of the 
maturing or mature child over the immature be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen and a half. 
Inferior work seems to be associated with late ma- 
turity. The results here presented are in accord 
with Doctor Crampton’s generalization which was 
based on an accurate study of four thousand eight 
hundred high-school boys. He says, “Earlier 
pubescence favors good scholarship, later pubes- 
cence, poorer scholarship. This should be taken 
into consideration by all who have the care of the 
pubescent.” (1 ) 

As he further points out, if we take any group 
of boys in high school at the same age, say four- 
teen to fourteen and a half, we shall find that they 
are scattered through several grades. Some will 
be in the first term; others in the second and so on 
up to even the fifth or sixth. That is, boys in the 
first half of the fourteenth year will be found all 
the way from the beginning of the high-school 
course well into the third year’s work. Now the 
significant thing is that those pupils of this age 
who are farther along in their grades are on the 
whole the ones who are also further developed phys- 
ically. For example, it has been found that of the 
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fourteen-year-old boys who are in the first half- 
year of the high school, only fifty-seven per cent. 
are mature, while of the boys of the same age in 
years but in the fourth and fifth half-year’s work, 
over eighty-three per cent. are mature. These ob- 
servations clearly show that, age for age, the ma- 
ture have the advantage over the immature in their 
rate of school advancement. In general, Crampton 
finds that fifty per cent. more of the immature boys 
in high school fail, than do of the mature. 

Not many observers have taken into account the 
physiological age when they have attempted to 
Smedley’s findings Measure the ability of children 
in Chicago in their early teens. Smedley’s 
studies on small groups of Chicago public-school 
children some years ago, while they neglected this 
important factor, showed nevertheless that the 
larger and stronger pupils were better in memory 
tests and further advanced as to class standing than 
the smaller and weaker pupils of the same age. It 
is probable that in the case of the pupils in the 
early teens that physiological age was the determin- 
ing factor. 

Interesting evidence as to the relation between 
physical and mental development comes also from 
the study of mentally defective children. 

Doctor Henry Goddard, who has made extensive 
measurements of the height of defectives, found 
that for every age such were below the average of 
the mentally sound and that the difference was 
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greatest from twelve years on. While we must 
not, of course, conclude that the mental inability of 
Betas dy such children is caused by Te- 
of physical de- tarded or imperfect physical 
ect oe growth, those observations help 

to establish the relationship which 
we have suggested as existing between all sides of 
mental and physical development. At the age when 
the normal child is forging ahead most rapidly, 
when he is experiencing an intensification of all 
processes of life, the defective child is dropping be- 
hind all the more rapidly. His mental inferiority is 
the more strikingly indicated by the failure of his 
body to maintain the rate of advance which it has 
seemed to establish in childhood. Thus, without here 
entering into the causes of low mentality, we can 
at least point to the striking and widening differ- 
ence between the normal and the defective in these 
adolescent years in the matter of physical growth, 
as one of the evidences that mental and physical 
well-being go hand in hand. The defective child is 
not only unable to accomplish the usual physiolog- 
ical acceleration in these years, he rather reveals 
his inferiority by still further falling behind the 
youth of normal endowment. 

Referring again to the apparent exceptions to 
the principle above stated, namely that physiolog- 
tis cnatuce Boy in ical maturity favors good school 
grammarschool work, the reader should bear in 
eat of place - mind the following possibilities 
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‘and limitations: Mature boys in the grammar 
grades are nearly always over-age and hence dull 
or slow fellows. If they had been of normal 
mental ability they would ordinarily, if in school 
at all, have been in the high school rather than in 
these lower grades, 
It is in the high school that we find the clearest 
relation between maturity and mental ability. Here 
; the “big boy” is where he should 
aa eaect be and does better than the “‘ittle 
adapted to degree boy,” as Doctor Crampton has 
of maturity : 
pointed out. The cases of poorer 
work in this type of boys in high school must 
usually be interpreted as due to lack of interest in 
the school tasks and to too much attention to out- 
side activities. It is, in fact, quite likely that the 
methods of too many of our schools are better 
adapted to the minds and interests of little chil- 
dren than they are to the needs of pubescent and 
mature boys and girls. This is inevitable where 
large numbers of little children are in the same 
classes with the larger ones, as is practically always 
the case in the upper grammar and lower high- 
school grades. The teacher unconsciously adapts 
herself to the level of the smaller and physiolog- 
ically younger children. They are more docile and 
receptive than their more fully developed class- 
mates. The latter are less willing to be led; the 
command of the teacher to do a task is no longer 
a sufficient incentive and unless they can see some 
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further reason for doing “the work, some way in 
which the work fits into and satisfies some personal 
aim or interest, they are not likely to pursue their 
work in school with much enthusiasm. They are 
just coming into the age when it is natural for the 
normal children to wish to plan and do things for 
themselves and if the school does not afford oppor- 
tunity to develop such impulses they will find satis- 
faction in various ways outside of school and to 
the detriment of school work. 

Much has been written and still more said of 
the danger of imposing too much work, either 
mental or physical, upon the boy 


May the matur- ers : ie : 
ing scholar be or the girl in this transition period 
peerworked: of life. It is evident that the 


period involves a severe strain on the youth’s phys- 
ical resources and that he should not under the 
circumstances be overtaxed. If the transition comes 
sufficiently early, however, and is preceded by a 
proper accumulation of vital force through a hy- 
gienic and easy childhood there seems to be no good 
reason why he may not continue his school work 
with increasing rather than diminishing efficiency. 
He is, it is true, in a state of unstable equilibrium 
and needs to be dealt with tactfully. He may easily 
be upset and his development disarranged if he is 
subjected to the wrong sort of influences; if, for 
instance, his parents or teachers nag him about 
little things, or if his emotional surroundings are 
more or less exaggerated. What he needs, above 
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all, is calmness, sympathy, freedom from intense 
excitement of any kind. He is apt to be a ver- 
itable powder magazine of emotions, and if these 
are, through unwise treatment, allowed to explode 
they can spell only disaster, sometimes temporary 
and sometimes permanent. The children who 
suffer most from overstrain in early adolescence or 
who seem to suffer much mental retardation, are 
probably those, then, who either come into it with- 
out sufficient reserve force or those who are devel- 
oping later than usual so that they must expend an 
abnormally large amount of energy in their com- 
paratively short period of rapid growth. As Boas 
says, the crowding of mental and physical devel- 
opment into a short space places a considerable 
burden on both body and mind. 

In all our work with boys and girls, we must 
distinguish between their capacity to do and what 
Difference between they really should do. Children 
whattheycando of three years, for example, can 
pod Bbould eo and have been taught to read, but 
it is very doubtful whether the wear and tear in- 
volved in this process is not greater than the gain; 
whether the growing eyes are not subjected to an 
undue strain; whether the close attention involved 
in interpretation of the printed symbols is not cul. 
tivated at the expense of activities and interests 
which would be far more productive of mental 
growth, 


The same is true of the period of puberty. The 


Group of Thirteen Year Old Boys of Normal Development. The 
One at the Right is Mature, the Others are Close to the Maturing 
Stage 
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mere fact that the boy and girl can make excellent 
Should be free grades in their school tasks is not 
from worry; to be taken to mean that they 
peas motives should be pressed or even bur- 
dened with heavy work at this time. Children are 
now consuming a large amount of energy in grow- 
ing. Many of them are going through an intensi- 
fication of mental and physical processes, but these 
processes are not sufficiently well established to be 
in perfect equilibrium. It is for this reason that 
the youth should not be subjected to pressure. He 
can not afford to worry over his work. Under 
normal circumstances he ought to be able to get 
along in school effectively ; but his own inclinations 
should, to a certain extent, be followed as to 
whether he should do more or not. We should be 
sure, however, that his desire to do extra work is 
not brought on him by the pressure of parents or 
by his own desire to make certain grades or to 
win honors of any sort. If these motives appeal 
to him, as they easily may to certain temperaments, 
he should be shielded from them. 

What both sexes need more than all else is free- 
dom to perfect the physical changes that are in 
Importance of process. They need plenty of 
physicalexercise fresh air, exercise, long hours of 
sleep, a goodly fund of objective and active in- 
terests and wholesome companionship. All of these 
things are the best of means for warding off mor- 
bidness in thinking or any undue dreaminess. There 
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is no special reason why the normal youth may not 
do vigorous work if he can do it without strain, 
pressure or worry. 

Many studies of school children at this period 
reveal a great amount of illness and nervous dis- 
Heoiananonet orders, especially among girls. 
physical weakness But physicians and discerning 
sometimesnoted teachers unite in saying that this 
tendency to physical breakdown is due to an unwise 
ordering of life outside of school. The actual 
school studies do not make heavy demands on the 
pupils. While a few put in an excessive amount 
of time studying outside of regular school hours, 
sitting up late at night to get their lessons, this can 
hardly be said of the average high-school pupil of 
to-day. An investigation of the study habits of 
nearly twelve hundred high-school pupils in three 
different high schools of varying sizes in Iowa, 
brought to light the fact that comparatively little 
studying was done at home. 


TABLE V 


HOURS OF STUDY PER WEEK OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL OF NEARLY 1,200 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


TOURS ie eeocerteysieh ste ane 04 #58 9412 #«®1413-16 17-20 
Number of pupils..... 93 643 324 103 23 


It will be seen that the most common amount of 
time devoted to study outside of school by these 
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pupils is five to eight hours the week—certainly 
not an excessive amount. — 

As far as these figures go they seem to support 
the contention of teachers that it is not the school 
work, as such, but the outside activities which cause 
the heavy drain on the pupil’s resources, 

Of these outside activities those of a social and 
recreational nature are responsible for more trouble 
Complexity of than home work of any sort. Our 
modern life modern life is becoming far too 
complex for the good of the boys and girls. More 
and more are the social activities proper for adults 
indulged in by children in their early teens. Parties, 
receptions and dances of the grown-up type, with 
late hours and excessive finery, occupy far more 
of the attention of high-school pupils to-day than 
they did fifteen or twenty years ago. Undue in- 
dulgence in social matters is particularly hard to 
control in the case of children of this age. They 
seem unable of themselves to appreciate the need 
of a proper balance in what they do. It is a period 
of intensity devoid of the restraints that at a later 
period will produce a degree of moderation. Chil- 
dren now feel unusually important and entirely able 
to judge for themselves what they should do or 
refrain from doing. They rebel at restrictions of 
teachers and parents and seek ways to slip past 
them. Teachers and parents need now, of all times, 
to work together to secure a proper control over 
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the children, a control that will not be repressive 
but will seek to secure a wholesome distribution of 
their energies and a well balanced growth. 

Unless there is mutual understanding and co- 
operation between the school and the home the ef- 
c : forts of each will be apt to be 

ooperation i : 
of school and quite futile. Many well inten- 
noes coeen ua! tioned, sensible parents are com- 
pletely swept off their feet by the inordinate and 
foolish demands of their boys and girls for expen- 
sive clothes. The girl tells her mother that her 
classmates wear different dresses and different 
shoes every day. She simply must do as they do or 
be left out of everything or constantly snubbed 
as only high-school girls know how to snub. The 
mother is at her wits’ end. She knows the family 
finances can scarcely be stretched to meet such a 
demand, but what can she do? She does not wish 
her girl to be different from the others, to be con- 
sidered queer, and so she weakly submits. Very 
likely almost every other mother who sends a 
daughter to the school feels as she does but, all 
alike, they are helpless. The teachers, also, doubt- 
less deplore the extravagant dresses and habits of 
the pupils. But they can of themselves do nothing. 
If all could get together and discuss the common 
problem with its attendant dangers for the pupils, 
it would be a long step toward working out a policy 
of common sense, a policy undoubtedly connected 
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vitally with the physical and mental welfare of the 
children themselves. 


Author referred to in the text: 
(1) Crampton, C. W., Influence of Physiological 
Age Upon Scholarship. Psychological Clime, 
I: 120, 1907. 


CHAPTER.V, 


THE MENTAL CHANGES OF THE TEENS; THE EARLIER 
YEARS 


HEN any period of life is set off for special 

study there is danger of drawing a picture 

that is exaggerated and untrue to reality. This is 
The illusion of especially the case with both 
distinct periods childhood and youth. In our 
eagerness to state clearly the traits of the period 
with which we are concerned, we tend to draw 
lines of definite separation between what has come 
before and what comes after. This indeed has been 
a vice of all those who take up any part of a series 
of changes for particular study. The geologist at 
first blocked off the history of the world into 
definite periods. There was, for example, the Silu- 
rian, the Devonian, the Carboniferous, each clearly 
separable from what preceded and from what fol- 
lowed. But the later geologists have come to see 
that there is no such clear demarcation of periods. 
Each stage in the history of the earth graduallw 
merges into the one next to it by a multitude of 
transition periods, The same tendency may be 
noted in the study of the history of religion, or of 
industry or of any human institution. Here again, 
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at first, stages were set offs for example, men were 
said in the beginning to be worshipers of fetishes, 
then they made gods out of great natural objects, 
as the sun or the ocean and, by a succession of 
steps, arrived at the worship of a single God who 
loved mercy rather than sacrifice. But here also 
the idea of separate periods and of definite se- 
quences has been proved to be an illusion. Here, 
as elsewhere, there is only a continuous process of 
change and definite lines of separation can not be 
drawn in one place any more legitimately than in 
another. 

In just this same way the so-called periods of 
life from birth to maturity exist largely in the mind 
Development a of the over-eager observer. The 
continuous process more we know about human 
nature, the more are we convinced that development 
is a continuous process. The child is, it is true, 
different from the youth, and the youth from the 
man, but these differences have come about through 
infinitely minute gradations rather than by great 
leaps. Much has been made, for instance, of the 
difference between the religion of the child and of 
the youth, and yet everything to be found in the 
moral and religious point of view of the youth had 
its beginnings and its incubation in childhood. 
There is no abrupt shift from one to the other. 
This does not mean, of course, that no time of 
life has any striking or distinctive characteristics. 
We are striving rather to emphasize the fact that 
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what we always find, when we look carefully, is 
continuity in development rather than abrupt trans- 
ition. 

Even on the physical side of child development, 
this is perfectly true. The time of rapid growth, 
Tio ctrated ia at the period of puberty does not 
physical growth normally begin suddenly nor does 
it end all at once. Even though the actual rise in 
the curves of height and weight occur with seeming 
abruptness, the child has, in the years previous, been 
getting ready for this accelerated development. He 
has been laying by a reserve of energy, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that when he has not lived as a 
child should, having his due share of nourishing 
food and of play and of sleep, when he has been 
shut up in unhealthful quarters and has had to 
work beyond his strength, he is apt to fail to de- 
velop as rapidly as most children do in the early 
teens. His pubertal development is, as we have 
seen, deferred and may be relatively abrupt. 

In fact, wherever there are sudden and funda- 
mental changes there is every reason for believing 
that they are abnormal, due to unnatural condi- 
tions of some sort which have blocked the normal 
development and outgo of energy at its appropriate 
season. Just as the course of a river may be 
blocked by a dam until it rises sufficiently, when it 
rushes on with a roar and continues in its way. 

The development of the sex instinct at puberty 
is no exception to this rule. The manifestations 
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Sikes hevelop- of this intpulse at that time are 
ment of the usually so striking that psycholo- 
ery res gists have tended to point to it as 
an instance of sudden transition. The little child 
has been assumed to be sexless in all his interests. 
The meaning of sex suddenly, it has been held, 
dawns upon him at puberty. This view is quite 
erroneous. The sex life of the child begins at 
birth. Gradually, through the years of childhood, 
differentiation goes on, not merely in the physical 
organism but also in mental attitudes, interests, in 
general point of view. One of the important con- 
tributions of the study of early and later child- 
hood has been the discovery that sex impulses and 
interests appear, normally, very early and develop 
as an integral part of the childhood self. The 
period of puberty, therefore, marks no abrupt trans- 
ition; but is simply the time when the long ante- 
cedent development emerges, occupies a larger 
place in the child’s horizon, and attracts the atten- 
tion of the observer so that he drops into the fallacy 
of imagining that something entirely new has sud- 

denly come into being. 
This idea of abrupt transitions has been further 
fostered by certain special cases such as religious 
conversions, which have been ex- 


hte in plained as rapid shifts in the 
transitions point of view. An old self is 


suddenly cast off and a new one as quickly taken 
on. Here again the observer is in danger of being 
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deceived by external appearances which are easy 
to observe but hard to evaluate justly. A spectac- 
ular emotional experience takes even the youth him- 
self by storm. He imagines he is almost a new 
creature. But gradually his old habits, ideas, in- 
terests and emotions assert themselves, and he 
would know, if he could properly interpret him- 
self, that this is only an indication that the appar- 
ently involuntary change which he has passed 
through has been a quite superficial affair. He is not 
radically different from what he was before. He 
may have got a new ideal, a new impulse to live dif- 
ferently, but on sober second thought it is found to 
be organically related to all that he was before. In 
so far as his experience is vital and proves to be 
permanent it is found to be merely an external 
symptom of a deeper series of changes in his in- 
terests which have been going on gradually and, 
hence, mostly unnoted. The “sudden experiénce,” 
is, as it were, a hitch in the stream, or current, of 
one’s life due, perhaps, to some interfering or un- 
usual circumstance in the environment such as a 
revival meeting, a new teacher, a change in ma- 
terial fortune, some new book, in fact, due to any 
of a thousand possible social forces which may 
chance to play on him at just the psychological 
moment and thereby bring vividly to consciousness 
desires or purposes hitherto only dimly appreci- 
ated. 


This is the point of view from which we shall 
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approach the study of the~development of youth. 

Youth is a transition period, but no more so 
than is any season of life, so long as life continues 
The point of view to be truly alive, for life is, in 
of this study its essence, change and progress 
for better or for worse. Outgrown shells of old 
ideas, old friendships, old ideals are being con- 
stantly left behind. But, alas, all’ do not attain a 
dome more vast nor the freedom which the poet 
longs for. 

Youth, then, is not distinctive in being a time of 
transition, and yet it does have its distinguishing 
features—features, however, which are the culmina- 
tions of all the individual’s previous development 
and of his heredity as well. It has its particular 
problems of development which are also the out- 
growth of the past and which refer specifically to 
what is about to come. The transition of youth 
is, of course, different from any other transition of 
life—behind is childhood with its narrow horizon, 
ahead is manhood and womanhood—and no one 
can doubt that the change from one to the other 
involves many problems of readjustment which de- 
mand the serious consideration of both parents and 
teachers. 

One of the obstacles which confront one when 
one attempts to describe the mental characteristics 

: and changes of the teens is not 
Difficulty of de- 5 : : p 
scribing the merely their bewildering multi- 
periodofyouth — plicity but the even greater diffi- 
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culty of discovering, with any accuracy, what the 
characteristics actually are. The youth is often an 
adept at concealing his real self. If we try to find 
out what he thinks and feels he will as likely as 
not fail to tell us the truth, and without malice 
either, for it is a species of instinctive self-protec- 
tion. When, then, an enthusiastic investigator 
gathers statistics about the likes and dislikes, the 
activities, interests, habits and ideals of high-school 
boys and girls, when he arranges them in tables 
and computes averages and relationships he is apt 
to be possessed of material of very uncertain value. 
If the material is entirely true, the chances are it 
is also entirely commonplace, what everybody has 
always known and taken for granted. The bare 
figures, stating averages, tendencies, etc., do not 
in any wise give a true picture of the real boy and 
girl. Of course the real boys and girls may not 
be in any wise unusual. They are probably just 
average young people, and the real life of average 
people is not usually spectacular. Their experi- 
ences do not usually furnish material for good 
“stories,” unless surrounded by some sort of arti- 
ficial glamour such as the so-called realistic nov- 
elist throws over them, thus leading us to feel that 
common life is something other than it really is. 
In a word, the basic difficulty is how to find out 
the true inner self of the youth, what is actually 
The “average” brewing in his mind down be- 
youth neath the level of commonplace 
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behavior. If the youth hiniself is liable to deceive 
us, how are we to find out anything? How are 
we to avoid the arid commonplaces of the scientist 
who prides himself in sticking to the facts? We, 
also, are after facts, but we must beware of two 
extremes; on the one hand we should not assume 
that the highly interesting and intense develop- 
ment in some young people is found in all alike; 
on the other hand we should not ignore completely 
the unusual experiences as of no value for helping 
us to understand the more ordinary types of 
youngsters. 

We shall not, in the illustrations cited in the fol- 
lowing pages, pretend that they are typical, as they 
The valine of the stand, of youth generally. We 
less usual types shall assume rather that in them 
we may get, in vivid relief, many suggestions as 
to the underlying nature of average boys and girls, 
suggestions as to the tendencies, impulses and so 
forth, which may never stand out clearly enough 
to be separately recognized and which yet actually 
operate to shape the course of the life of the ado- 
lescent boy or girl. As we have suggested, most 
youths are average youths but, nevertheless, in even 
the average youth there is in all probability some- 
thing distinctive and interesting if we could know 
how to find it. We know this best by the auto- 
biographies of youth which men and women are 
often able to give us in retrospect. One man in 
writing of his own youth and its strange mix- 
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ture of outward unconcern and inner perplexity 
and often melancholy, says, “It may be inferred 
that my above-stated belief that all boys have their 
lonely times and their hard periods is based only 
on my own experience, while the prevailing belief 
is that most boys are careless and akin to the vege- 
table in their lack of serious concern. Those who 
hold that view do not know boys well. They will 
deceive the most watchful with their unconcern, 
but the moment they are alone, and are no longer 
acting a part, they are another order of being. 
Catch the careless boy unawares and touch his 
quick with skilful finger, and you will always find 
that his tears flow extremely easy.’’(1) 

This apparent callousness and indifference of 
boys and girls in their early teens, when they are 
+64 : brought face to face with circum- 

e seeming p 
unconcern of stances to which we older people 
mb eae nee think they should respond readily 
and sympathetically, is often met with and is 
largely a protective measure which might be said 
to be almost instinctive. The boy usually feels that 
he may be unable to say or do the right thing; he 
dreads to make a mistake or to seem weak or senti- 
mental, and so he often maintains a stolid indiffer- 
ence to an appeal which he really feels keenly. He 
does not want to appear “like a fool,” and so he 
tries to avoid looking like anything. A very good 
illustration of this attitude is furnished by a boy of 
thirteen, who had committed some slight misde- 
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meanor in school. He was at once heartily ashamed 
of it and resolved never to do it again. Although 
the teacher had seen the offense, she said nothing 
about it at the time. The youngster, however, did 
not escape. A few days later the teacher told him 
to remain after school. “She reasoned with me,” 
he says, “and I suppose she expected me to cry, 
but that wasn’t in my line. I was silent and hung 
my head in shame, and if she had had the good 
sense to let the matter rest there, things might have 
been very different with me—but she went on 
lecturing me.” Finally his contrition changed to 
defiance. The teacher noted the changed attitude 
and concluded, since he showed no signs of being 
impressed by scolding, he would have to be whipped, 
and a savage beating followed, during which 
the youngster maintained the same attitude of sul- 
len defiance. If he had only broken down and 
cried, the teacher would have been satisfied. But 
he, as all healthy boys would have done, felt that 
this was an assault upon his personality and it was 
far more vital to his own sense of personal respect 
to put up a show of external indifference than to 
acknowledge his fault by breaking down as the 
teacher expected him to do. (2) 

This instinctive withdrawal into one’s self; this 
hiding behind a barrier of apparent indifference 
is possibly more apt to be a characteristic of the 
eatly years of the teens than of the later. These 
years from thirteen to fifteen are, for most boys and 
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girls, as we have seen, the years of physical ma- 
turing. The center of the personality is physio- 
logical rather than mental. As one writer has well 
expressed it, it is “a trying period when the child 
has become well cognizant of the practical world, 
but has yet no hint of the gorgeous colors of youth. 
At thirteen, for instance, one has the world pretty 
well charted, but not yet has the slow chemistry of 
time transmuted this experience into meanings and 
values. There is a grossness and materiality about 
the following three or four years that have no 
counterpart until youth is over and the sleek years 
of the forties have begun. How cock-sure and 
familiar with the world is the boy or girl at this 
age! They have no doubts, but they have no glow. 
At no time in life is one so unspiritual, so merely 
animal, so much of the earth earthy. How differ- 
ent is it to be, a few years later! How shaken and 
adventurous will the world appear then! For this 
waiting period of life the virtues are harder to dis- 
cover. Curiosity has lapsed, for there do not seem 
to be left many things to be curious about.” (3) 

It is at this time that the child, just emerging 
into youth, seems strangely stolid. He has passed 
the unquestioning responsiveness and frankness of 
childhood and he has not yet felt enough of the up- 
rushing vital force of youth to step out in any 
positive way or to assume any definite attitude of 
his own. 


The times and seasons of every common trait 
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will vary much. We have seen how great the 
Variation in variation is on the physical side. 
mndividuals Some children mature early and 
some late. It can not be otherwise in the case of 
the mental changes. If this period of unresponsive- 
ness occurs most often between thirteen and four- 
teen, it is closely associated with the period of 
puberty. The new impulse to physical development 
leaves the mind at first uncertain of itself. Caught 
by an uprush of unfamiliar and ill-understood im- 
pulses, the boy may withdraw more to himself and 
seem curiously indifferent to outward appeals or he 
may take on, more or less genuinely, a wild dare- 
devil attitude. He will take peculiar delight in 
breaking through the restrictions on his behavior, 
to which he has been subjected in childhood; he 
will even ruthlessly violate the principles of good 
conduct which careful parents have striven to in- 
stil into him as a child. His “wildness” at this 
time may be of a fairly harmless variety, such as 
indulging in mild profanity, smoking cigarettes, 
fighting, playing pranks and practical jokes, run- 
ning away to go swimming or fishing, and in all 
having a delightful sense of how wicked he is. 
Such a boy, if reared in a religious atmosphere, will, 
in his more serious moments, wonder at this time if 
he will ever get to Heaven and say to himself that 
he doesn’t care whether he does or not. 

In the past, the larger number of boys and girls 
of these transition years who were in school at all, 
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No, were in the upper grades of the 
culty of school elementary school. But to-day, 
ediveepens larger and larger numbers are 
finding their way to the high school. Wherever 
they are found, however, they present peculiar diffi- 
culties to the school. They lack the docility of 
childhood and the fine idealism that comes to most 
young people soon after puberty. These are the 
years of serious retardation in the grades, the years 
in which many pupils drop out of school altogether. 
It is most unfortunate that the completion of the 
elementary-school course comes for so many at such 
a time, for then of all times it is easiest for the youth 
to conclude that he does not care to go to school 
any longer or, if he continues in high school, he 
then finds it harder to adjust himself to the meth- 
ods of study and recitation and to the studies them- 
selves, which the high school thrusts upon him. 
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CHAPTER VI 
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“In the smallest past we find an inexhaustible mine when 
once we begin to dig at it. A confused disordered story—the 
little made large and the large, small, and nothing showing its 
inward meaning. It is not till the past has receded many steps 
that before the clearest eyes it falls into coordinate pictures. 
It is not till the I we tell of has ceased to exist that it takes 
its place among other objective realities, and finds its true 
niche in the picture. The present and the near past is a con- 
fusion, whose meaning flashes on us as it slinks away into the 
distance.” 


—Olive Schreiner, in The Story of a South African Farm. 
HE years which immediately follow on pu- 
berty are possibly of greater general interest 

than the pubertal period itself. Not that the years 
The promise of from fourteen to twenty are auy 
the middleteens =more important than the earlier 
years, but their characteristics are more striking and 
more obviously related to the trends of mature life. 
The intensity of the early teens now takes more 
definite shape. It is the time when the personality 
of the man and the woman begins to appear, and 
the development of personality is always interest- 
ing. Even though that personality may later settle 
down to very commonplace lines, in its initial 
stages it is always full of promise. So true is this 
that every thoughtful observer of boys and girls 
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of these years has felt the truth of Emerson’s ex- 
clamation—‘‘How many promising youths!’ 

The earlier years of this period are the tradi- 
tional high-school years. They are also years when 
The high- tens of thousands of boys and 
school years girls go to work, entering either 
a juvenile occupation or definitely taking hold of 
the beginnings of some trade, business or profes- 
sion. It is then that the youth emerges from the 
somewhat animal-like crassness of the pubertal 
years and begins to think of his social relationships, 
his duties and the rights and wrongs of acts. 

The writer knows a man who tells of himself 
that he was wild and uncouth in his tastes during 
Sosy intereate the early teens. He wished to be 
develop in the woods, to live like a hunter; 
he cared nothing for carefulness of dress and, in 
fact, refused to wear warm clothing, even in winter. 
At about the age of sixteen, however, he seemed 
suddenly to be born, or precipitated, into the world 
of social relationships. What the occasion of the 
change was he does not state, but it came over him 
in the course of a week or two. He began to want 
to dress properly, to wear neckties, to black his 
shoes, to be with people and to share in their life. 
This is an extreme case, but it illustrates a change 
which comes with more or less intensity to every 
boy and possibly to every girl, a change from the 
narrow life of the child to the larger life of the 
adult. 
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What are the characteristics of this new life 
when it first begins? So diverse are the traits, the 
tendencies, that it is hard to find 
in them any other unity than 
that of “abundant life” and eagerness to be and to 
do. The childhood-self, shell-like, has slipped off, 
and the young animal stands with eager expectancy 
before life’s possibilities. The season is, then, in 
a way the flood-tide of the energies of life, a time 
when all the vital forces which have centered in 
the making of this and that personal life reach their 
highest pitch, when they acquire the momentum 
and the direction which they will keep throughout — 
the rest of their course. 

It is not meant that the energies of youth are as 
efficient in the work of the world as they may be 
a little later. They are as yet undisciplined, un- 
fettered, and the problem of the teachers is to har- 
ness this abundant life without quelling it. Of 
course there are large numbers of youths whose 
lives seem quite ordinary, having apparently noth- 
ing to distinguish them from the earlier or the later 
years, whose “experiences” would scarcely make a 
“good story.” And yet the rising tide comes even 
to the average youth, rising so gradually, perhaps, 
that he is never clearly conscious that a change is 
taking place. Moreover, even though many youths 
may be quite commonplace in their experiences, the 
fact remains that at no period of life do unusual 
or highly wrought experiences appear more fre- 
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quently. It is a time when we expect intense emo- 
tions, strong reactions and, even though the tide 
may not rise high in each boy and girl, that it does 
rise high in many, is some indication of what youth 
is, is some proof that it is different from other 
periods of life. Is it fair, then, to describe youth in 
terms of the more intense experiencs of possibly 
the minority? It is indeed, if we interpret our data 
aright, not as typical experiences which come to all 
in equal degree, but rather as indicating tendencies, 
transitions, modes of action, interests about which 
all youthful experiences are grouped with varying 
shades of intensity. 

The central fact, the fact common to all adoles- 
cents, whether average or exceptional, is the 
transition from childhood to man- 
hood and womanhood. At some 
time in the early teens—for some earlier and for 
some later, for girls nearly always a year or two 
earlier than for boys—the self of childhood dis- 
solves and a new self is born. In the case of some 
children this change is more or less sudden—so 
sudden, in fact, that the child himself is startled by 
the rapid shift in his point of view. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the transition 
is, in such cases, effected through a series of 
changes, one of which stands out and is always 
remembered as typical of the shift from childhood 
to manhood. Sometimes the change is so gradual 
that one knows only after a number of years that 
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one is somehow different from what one was to 
start with, that now one no longer looks at the 
world with the eyes of a child, but when or how 
one has changed one can not tell. 

Sometimes the change is largely intellectual; 
sometimes it is strongly emotional and throbbing 
with rebellion against authority, 
with fierce passion and lofty 
idealism. But even such intensely wrought changes 
are often forgot, and the man is apt to assert 
there was nothing unusual about his youth. 

It is impossible to state with any accuracy the 
proportion of youths whose early adolescence is 
marked by striking intellectual and emotional 
changes, but it is probable, as we have said, that 
“high-light” experiences are the exception rather 
than the rule. The floods rise gradually and the 
youth is borne aloft so gently he usually does not 
give any thought to the matter. But even if he does 
not appreciate the upheaval in himself, he behaves 
differently and needs to be treated differently than 
when he was a child. Whatever the change may 
be like, it always occurs in one way or another, and 
the years involved are always important ones. They 
are years that demand the special attention of 
older and wiser heads that no mishaps may occur. 

The little child develops, in the main, as an animal 
and in spite of his environment. Many untoward 
New significance influences he can recover from 
of socialinfluences without permanent injury. But 
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the youth, born into the great world of social re- 
lationships and duties, is played upon by countless 
external forces which do actually divert his ener- 
gies this way or that and determine the things he 
shall value and strive for. The youth’s native 
ability counts, of course, for as much as it ever did; 
it is the vitalizing, drawing force in the whole proc- 
ess, but it furnishes only the raw material for the 
well-rounded adult life. It will largely depend on 
the opportunities afforded, on the play of edu- 
cational and social forces, what becomes of this 
native energy. 

By the first birth, the child comes into a physical 
environment, a bundle of primitive appetites and 
Cantrant with impulses. He demands with un- 
the first birth reasoning imperiousness that his 
animal wants be satisfied. He is eager to use his 
limbs and voice, and this eagerness brings him into 
contact with a wide variety of experiences. He 
learns how to act in the world of physical things 
that surround him, he learns to understand people 
after a fashion, but after all it is a narrow life he 
lives, at the best. He is surrounded by the great 
grown-up world, but his understanding of it is at 
most superficial. It makes various demands on 
him which he only partly understands. As he ap- 
proaches physiological maturity in his early or 
middle teens, however, he feels the throbbing of 
new impulses. The world of men and women 
gradually opens up to him and he is finally born 
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into it. This world is a larger and more complex 
one than any he has hitherto known. He faces a 
new problem, that of learning to understand, to 
live, to move, in short to find himself in this larger 
world of social relationships, of men and women. 

The study of adolescence has two possible ob- 
jects, the one, to discover as far as possible the na- 
Why study tural tendencies and character- 
adolescence? istics of the period, and the other, 
to determine how they can best be brought to a 
successful issue in maturity, that no untoward 
events or influences may dwarf the budding spirit 
of maturity or start it to developing along lines 
which will harm or destroy its future efficiency. 
The birth of the new self in the teens is often 
fraught with quite as much danger as the birth that 
first brought the child into the world. 

The new self of the teens is a new creature and 
yet not absolutely new. It is built upon the self of 
Continuity ofthe childhood, and its successful is- 
old andnew selves ste depends quite as much on the 
child who has preceded as on the influences which 
surround the youth himself. If the childhood of 
the boy or girl has been normal; if it has unfolded 
in the midst of wholesome surroundings, the pros- 
pects are auspicious for a similar growth through 
the critical period of the teens. The stage of 
physical maturity will be reached at the proper time 
and passed over at the proper rate. If the child 
has heen treated as a reasonable being, if he has 
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been guided rather than driven, if he has had suit- 
able opportunity to express his impulses rather than 
had them repressed by the stern authority of un- 
sympathetic elders, he should pass the critical pe- 
riod serenely and joyously. If his earlier treatment 
has been of the harsh repressive type his manhood 
may be stormy and tumultuous. If for any reason 
his physical development has been interfered with 
in childhood, either through lack of proper food 
or because of disease or exacting labor, the trans- 
ition to maturity may be deferred two or three 
years, and then his all too slender resources will 
be taxed to their utmost to do ina few short months, 
perhaps, what he should have had at least a year, 
and probably more, to accomplish. In short, the 
kind of childhood one has had largely forecasts the 
sort of youth that may be expected. 

No one has perhaps caught the spirit of volte 
more truly than has Jane Addams, in her descrip- 
The quest of tion of her journey, as a girl, to 
the youth Madison, Wisconsin, to see Old 
Abe, the war eagle. “We started,” she says, “one 
golden summer’s day....... The entire jour- 
ney to the veteran war eagle symbolized that search 
for the heroic and perfect which so persistently 
haunts the young; and as I stood under the great 
white dome of Old Abe’s stately home, for one brief 
moment the search was rewarded. I dimly caught 
a hint of what men have tried to say in their world- 
old effort to imprison a space in so divine a line 
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that it shall hold only yeafning devotion and high- 
hearted hopes.” (1) 

All of us who have ever had a season of youth 
find it easy to say many things about it, and yet 
His spirit char- we must not let our descriptions 
acterized too readily run over into fixed 
generalizations. The descriptions, nevertheless, are 
of great value, and those that we find in poetry 
and general literature often throw much important 
light on the lives of these boys and girls whom we 
know and have to teach. The following words of 
a recent writer, himself barely past the period 
of youth, are suggestive: 

“How shall I describe youth, the time of con- 
tradictions and anomalies? The fiercest radicalisms 
and most dogged conservatisms, irrepressible gay- 
ety, bitter melancholy—all these moods are equally 
part of that showery spring-time of life. One 
thing, at least, it clearly is: a great, rich rush and 
flood of energy. It is as if the store of life had 
been accumulating through the slow placid years 
of childhood, and suddenly the dam had broken 
and the waters rushed out, furious and uncon- 
trolled, before settling down into the quieter chan- 
nels of middle life. The youth is suddenly seized 
with a poignant consciousness of being alive, which 
is quite wanting to the naive, unquestioning exist- 
ence of the child. He finds himself overpoweringly 
urged to self-expression. Just as the baby, born 
into a ‘great, blooming, buzzing confusion’ and 
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attracted by every movement, every color, every 
sound, kicks madly in response in all directions, 
and only gradually gets his movements coordinated 
into the orderly and precise movements of his 
elders, so the youth, suddenly born into a confusion 
of ideas and appeals and traditions, responds in the 
most chaotic way to this new spiritual world, and 
only gradually learns to find his way about in it 
and get his thoughts and feelings into some kind of 
order.” (2) 

In these words we have a vivid suggestion of 
what youth is in many a boy and girl, in so far as 
it is distinct from other periods of life. If the 
majority of boys and girls pass through no such 
intense period, it means only that, in so far, their 
development during youth lacks any clear demar- 
cation from later life. But even though the per- 
son may, in after years, regard his youth as un- 
eventful or as set off in no way from the rest of 
his life, we can hardly believe but that he has for- 
got; that he must have had some time, even 
though short, of budding aspiration and fervid en- 
thusiasm, some time when the self of the child 
changed into the self of the man. 

That there is such a transition time for every 
individual, even though gradual for most, and with 
Spiritual in- widely differing characteristics, 
tensity high none of us can doubt. That in 
many cases the period is one of great intensity of 
life both intellectually and emotionally, many of 
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us can testify, and the bitgraphies of many men 
and women corroborate our own experiences. The 
testimony of the poets also is not to be ignored. We 
are always interested in what the poet may have to 
say about this or that period of life, because, if he 
is sincere, if he has really lived, his words often 
illuminate dark pathways and his flashes of inspira- 
tion suggest values and give a perspective to facts 
which the rigid scientist may altogether miss. 

Let us turn our attention for a moment to the 
preceding quotation. What discriminating teacher 
of boys and girls has not noted some of the char- 
acteristics there mentioned? Every one of them 
is a natural outcome of the transition from child- 
hood to manhood. The child is literally swamped 
with the rising tide of vital energy within him- 
selfi—swamped also in the midst of a complex world 
of social relationships and duties, whose inner 
workings and compromises he as yet knows noth- 
ing about. The ideal of the larger life comes to 
the youth sometimes suddenly, sometimes gradually. 
For the time being he does not know how to act. 
It is not strange that his responses should be chaotic 
and often characterized by ill-directed enthusiasm. 

A great many of the difficulties that confront the 
teacher and parent might be relieved in some degree 

if they were to bear in mind all 
The need of con- the : F 
serving the child- that is involved in this season of 
hood values mental readjustment. Physical 
or sexual maturity always precedes mental maturity. 
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The latter, furthermore, is different in that it re- 
quires a longer period and is dependent for its out- 
come on educational influences. Something at that 
time occurs in the life of the youth analogous to 
the experience of the immigrant suddenly plunged 
into the swirl of an American city. The peasant 
life of Europe, with its primitive modes of in- 
dustry and its narrow intellectual horizon, corre- 
sponds to childhood. Let this peasant be trans- 
ferred to a noisy throbbing factory town in America 
and we find him confronted with most serious prob- 
lems of adjustment to the new industrial and social 
order. He is at first dazed and staggered by the 
mad rushing life about him; where can he take 
hold, what can he do? How often it occurs that 
the skill and the character of a high order, which 
he brings with him from beyond the seas, find no 
place whatever in the American city, and he is com- 
pelled to eke out his existence and is crushed down 
to a lower level of vocation and of living than he 
knew in the old home, narrow though that was. 
The problem of the immigrant is that he shall not 
lose everything of value out of his past as he finds 
himself in the crasser, even though larger, Amer- 
ican life. The swirling American city needs just 
the fine qualities, the skill in workmanship, the 
social morality, the fine traditions of the imme- 
morial past that the better immigrants bring with 
them. If they are to be transformed into good 
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American citizens it will not be by ruthlessly cast- 
ing off as rubbish all their past lives, but rather by 
building upon them as a foundation the structure of 
their American citizenship, for, as Goethe says, 
“Reverence for the past is the basis of all sound 
progress.” (1) 

In just this manner is a normal transition from 
childhood to manhood to be sought. Although at 
ee first it seems that the child-self 
Send tase must be cast aside like an out- 
GB a aaemlaea grown shell in order that a new 

and totally different life may be 
entered into, this is not ordinarily what should oc- 
cur. It should be rather through a series of ad- 
justments and extensions of the childhood life that 
the youth comes to manhood. 

The life of the normal child should furnish 4 
fund of experiences which will be of permanent 
value to him as he passes through life. It too often 
occurs otherwise, however. The demands of the 
new life opening up to him seem utterly different 
from anything that he has as yet known. If he 
has had a reasonably normal life as a child, this 
absolute cutting loose from childhood morality and 
ideals is decidedly unfortunate. One of the great 
educational problems of youth is, therefore, to ef- 
fect the transition in such a way as to preserve in 
the life of the adult all the finer qualities of child- 
hood experience. 
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The happy solution of this problem demands a 
genuinely sympathetic attitude on the part of both 
Ba hidine eereak parent and teacher, that is, a real 
with childhood understanding of each individual 
peencune child, for the problem is always 
more or less different with each individual. But 
sympathy is not the only quality demanded. It is 
quite as essential to understand the place of wise 
guidance. The youth’s mental life is rapidly en- 
larging and is, in these middle teens, being stirred 
to unusual activity. It is natural for him to look 
back on his childhood-self and all that was asso- 
ciated with it somewhat disdainfully. This attitude 
must be appreciated by the older people who sur- 
round him, but it should not be regarded as some- 
thing final. It is rather to be taken as a symptom 
of a change, which may be good or bad according 
to the way it is treated or guided. ) 

Both boys and girls in their middle and later 
teens are gaining new ideas and new points of view 
so rapidly that they easily imagine their experiences 
are different from those of any one else, especially 
that they are different from any their elders have 
ever -had. The impulse to assert themselves posi- 
tively is very strong, and within limits this is not a 
bad thing. How ready they are to give informa- 
tion of all sorts in the family, and to expect re- 
spectful attention! When they do not get the re- 
sponse they think they should have they easily 
imagine that their parents or teachers do not “un- 
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derstand” them. Some children will then develop 
the habit of concealing their real interests and aims; 
they will turn in on themselves and become morose 
and given to self-pity. Others will become all the 
more aggressive and will be obsessed with a deter- 
mination to reform their parents and surroundings 
generally. They think they know more than their 
mothers, they criticize their fathers, give advice to 
their grandparents and are “willing to decide all 
questions for the younger members of the fam- 
ily.” (3) 

All such attitudes, we say, must be dealt with, 
not harshly and summarily, but as symptoms of the 
Bionesticcok struggle of the child to find him- 
the self-assertion self in a larger circle of relation- 
pacer youth ships and duties. 

The teacher or parent who “understands” will 
not blame the boy for this eager desire to assert 
himself, but will strive, in various ways, to help him 
see that the most direct road for him to an effect- 
ive manhood will lie in the direction of continued 
sympathy with his home life and continued respect 
for his parents. Humble though their lot, and nar- 
row though their vision may seem to him to be, 
he should be led to see something fine and noble in 
all their toil, something into which the roots of his 
own being go, and to which he must ever be loyal 
if he is ever to be a true man himself. Self-evi- 
dent this seems, and yet how many boys and girls, 
through the influence of high-school and college as 
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sociations, grow away from their parents and their 
home surroundings! When times of difficulty and 
struggle come to such as these, we find them turn- 
ing to some friend outside the family for advice, 
with the thought that such a one will ‘“‘understand” 
better than can the father or the mother. 

Mistaken as this whole attitude is, it can so easily 
develop as the boy or girl journeys from childhood 
into maturity! 


Authors referred to in the text: 


(1) Addams, Jane, Twenty Years at Hull House. 

(2) Bourne, R. S., Youth and Life. 

(3) Slattery, Margaret, The Girl in Her Teens. 
For further reading and study, consult the ref« 

erences given at the end of Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BIRTH OF A NEW SELF 


HE great problem of the youth is that of find- 

ing himself in the world of work, social en- 
joyment and duty that surrounds him. This is not 
altogether a problem of adjust- 
ment. It is quite as much a prob- 
lem of building up a new personality in which shall 
be fused all that is vital in the world about him 
with that which is unique or original in himself, 
for in every human being something new, some- 
thing individual, is brought into the world. And 
progress is possible in so far as each youth does not 
merely conform to life as he finds it, but makes tt 
over to some extent in terms of himself. 

The normal adolescent feels keenly the impulse 
to be himself, to question all traditions and all as- 
The impulse of sumptions, to think things out for 
self-assertion himself, whether it be in litera- 
ture or in art, in religion, in morals, or in social 
duties. And his impulse is good, even though he 
may find, in the end, that his conclusions are not 
so very different from those of others before him. 
It is through this impulse to think for himself that 
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he finds himself and proves his right to be a man 
among men. 

Very characteristic mental attitudes are apt to 
attend the process of finding one’s self in the larger 
The youth a world of social relationships, at- 
dreamer titudes not always appreciated by 
teachers and parents. He feels at first a vague un- 
rest in his groping for a larger life. The adoles- 
cent is traditionally a dreamer. He longs for that 
which he can not express even to himself. He feels 
somehow that he is face to face with a great thought 
which, thus far, no man has ever grasped; he feels 
he is about to solve the riddle of existence, which 
hitherto has baffled even the world’s greatest minds. 
The poets who have-begun to write in their youth 
give frequent expression to this haunting sense of 
being on the verge of a great discovery. No words 
could more aptly express this feeling than those 
verses of Tennyson, beginning: 


“Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


This little poem is a typical exclamation of 
adolescence, not merely in its suggestion of some 
great thought which grips the soul, which the youth 
longs to put forth into words, and which yet seems 
to baffle all his power of expression, but also in the 
sense of something mysteriously beautiful and 
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significant in the play of children on the beach and 
in the passage of the ships to their haven under the 
hill. 

Longfellow, in such poems as the Prelude and My 
Lost Youth, strikes a similar vein, that of being 
_ overwhelmed with meanings which he longs to ex- 

press but which defy his capacity to put into words. 

This keen sense of unfathomed, haunting mys- 
tery which the youth feels and which he imagines 
he, of all people who have lived, 
has somehow chanced to discover 
is in part the expansion of his being toward the 
charm and mystery of the opposite sex. Perhaps 
it is the first manifestation of sex love, not of 
course understood as such, but indicating never- 
theless the enlargement of interests and ideals which 
must be at the basis of all healthful development 
of his relations with woman. 

We have emphasized the gradual character of 
the transformations of youth and yet there are 
acetn de. nodal points or crises when the 
velopment aspect of things seems to change 
pretty definitely. Not that there is necessarily any 
sudden break in the course of development. It is 
rather that hidden forces, as we have said, gradually 
come to the surface and make themselves evident 
and, because we have not noted them before, we 
are often inclined to think that something new has 
been interposed. These crises, or turning points, 
are rather analogous to the experience of a traveler 
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who arrives at a turn in his road that brings to him 
a new vista or who, surmounting a range of hills 
or a mountain, sees for the first time a winding river 
and a fertile valley beyond. 

Such a crisis in the life of a group of boys and 
girls in their middle teens is thus penetratingly de- 
scribed by Mrs. Deland. ‘Eliza- 
beth’s long braids had been al- 
ways attractive to the masculine eye; they had sug- 
gested jokes about pigtails, and much of that pe- 
culiar humor so pleasing to the young male; but 
the summer she ‘put up her hair,’ the puppies, so to 
speak, got their eyes open. When the boys saw 
those soft plaits, no longer hanging within easy 
reach of a rude and teasing hand, but folded around 
her head behind her little ears; when they saw the 
small curls breaking over and through the brown 
braids of spun silk, clustering in the nape of her 
neck; when David and Blair saw these things, ... 
something below the artless brutality of the boys’ 
sense of humor was touched. They took abruptly 
their first perilous step out of boyhood. Of course 
they did not know it. . . . The significant 
moment came one afternoon when they all went out 
to the tollhouse for ice-cream. . . . As they 
sat eating their cream together, Blair suddenly saw 
the sunshine sparkle in Elizabeth’s hair, and his 
spoon paused midway to his lips. ‘Oh, say, isn’t 
Elizabeth’s hair nice?’ he said. David turned and 
looked at it, ‘I’ve seen lots of girls with hair like 
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that,’ he said; but he sighed and scratched his left 
ankle with his right foot. Blair, smiling to him- 
self, put out a hesitating finger and touched a shim- 
mering curl; upon which Elizabeth ducked and 
laughed, and dancing over to the old tin pan of a 
piano pounded out ‘Shoo fly’ with one finger. Blair, 
watching the lovely color in her cheek, said in hon- 
est delight, ‘When your face gets red like that you 
are awfully good looking, Elizabeth.’ 

“ “Good looking’; that was a new idea to the four 
friends. Nannie gaped; Elizabeth giggled; David 
‘got red’ on his own account and muttered under 
his breath. But into Blair’s face had come, sud- 
denly, a new expression; his eyes smiled vaguely; 
he came sidling over to Elizabeth and stood beside 
her, sighing deeply: ‘Elizabeth, you are an aw- 
ful nice girl.’ Elizabeth shrieked with laughter, 
‘Listen to Blair, he’s spoony! 

“Tnstantly Blair was angry; ‘spooniness’ vanished 
in a flash; he did not speak for fully five minutes.” 
They presently started home, “but,” says Mrs. 
Deland, with keen insight into the nature of youth, 
“childhood for all of them ended that after- 
noon. ¢ ee 

As Bourne says: “Youth expresses itself by 
falling in love. Whether it be art, a girl, socialism, 
The youth * religion, the sentiment is the 
falls in love same; the youth is swept away 
by a flood of love. He has learned to value, and 
how superlative and magnificent are his values! 
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The little child hardly seems to love; indeed his 
indifference to grown people, even to his own par- 
ents, is often amazing. He has the simple affection 
of a young animal, but how different his cool re- 
gard from the passionate flame of youth! Love is 
youth’s virtue, and it is wide as well as deep. There 
is no tragic antithesis between a youth’s devotion 
to a cause and his love for a girl. They are not 
mutually exclusive, as romanticists often love te 
think, but beautifully compatible. They tend to 
fuse and they stimulate and ennoble each other. 
The first love of youth for anything is pure and 
ethereal and disinterested. It is only when thwarted 
that love turns sensual, only when mocked that 
enthusiasm becomes fanatical and mercenary. 
Worldly opinion seems to care much more for 
personal love than for the love of ideals. It gives 
suffrage and approval to the love of a youth for a 
girl, but it mocks and discredits the enthusiast. It 
just grudgingly permits the artist to live, but it piles 
almost insurmountable obstacles in the path of the 
young radical. The course of true love may never 
run smooth, but what of the course of true ideal- 
ism?” (2) 

This passage, though from a prose poet rather 
than a scientist, is full of deep insight into the 
Theseximpulse Psychology of youth, and it is 
the hidden spring worth studying. The sex impulse 
is the hidden spring, the underlying motive of much, 
if not all, of the interesting and worth-while de- 
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velopment of this period, and a happy transition to 
adult life depends almost altogether on how this 
impulse is utilized. As Jane Addams well says: 
“The early manifestations of this impulse are for 
the most part vague and formless, and are abso- 
lutely without definition to the youth himself. Some 
months and years elapse before the individual mate 
is selected and determined upon, and during the 
time when the differentiation is not complete—and 
it often is not—there is a great deal of groping 
and waste. This period of groping is complicated 
by the fact that the youth’s power for appreciating 
is far ahead of his ability for expression. “The 
inner traffic fairly obstructs the outer current,’ and 
it is nothing short of cruelty to overstimulate his 
senses as does the modern city.” (3) 

It would seem, then, to be absolutely essential 
to normal development that the sex impulse, as a 
Early diffu- definite and conscious factor in 
sion needful the life of the youth, should 
emerge in some wholesome way from this back- 
ground of general idealism and vague longing. The 
interests which may thus develop will be the driv- 
ing impulses and motives for all the rest of his 
life. In the season of youth itself this dispersion 
of the sex impulse furnishes a ballast that will keep 
the boy and .the girl steady on many tumultuous 
waters. To quote from Miss Addams again: “If 
the values [associated with sex] are dispensed over 
the world, the young person suddenly seems to 
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have discovered a beatity and a significance in many 
things—he responds to poetry, he becomes a lover 
of nature, he is filled with religious devotion or 
with philanthropic zeal. Experience, with young 
people, easily illustrates the possibility and value 
of diffusion.” (3) 
What a powerful appeal to youth is made by 
Tennyson’s Maud! Although sex love is the dom- 
d : inant motive, it is effectively in- 
Associated with ; As 
esthetic appre- terwoven with many other life- 
ciation interests and finally it is trans- 
formed into high ethical purposes. Such passion 
easily runs over into the esthetic appreciation of 
nature: 


“There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate, 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate; 

The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near’; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late’; 

The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear’; 

And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’”’ 


Every boy and girl whose mind has not been 
too early opened to the meaning of those manifold 
Overstimulation Suggestions of a sex nature which 
in modern life pervade and render unhealthful 
the average social environment, will at first develop 
in this general way, especially in the direction 
of the esthetic appreciation of nature and of a 
passion for lofty ideals. But modern society, or 
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rather modern commercialism, has, with an almost 
sardonic insight into the psychology of youth, set 
a multitude of traps to thwart the normal method 
of development. The moving-picture shows, even 
the censored ones, are teeming with suggestions 
of sex impulse; so also the vaudeville and the pop- 
ular songs, the dances, the stories, the pictures, 
whether of genuine art or on flaming bill-boards, 
all combine to give definite form and content to 
the sex susceptibility which should at first have been 
diffused throughout the personality, giving it char- 
acter and driving power. 

The great need of adolescent education, whether 
in the school or in the home, is just this, of tid- 
aime dea. ing the youth through these criti- 
tional need cal years, presenting to him abun- 
dant opportunities for satisfying his expanding 
sense of selfhood in wholesome athletics, in oratory, 
in debate, in art, in literature, in appreciation of 
natural beauty, in scientific experiment and in vari- 
ous forms of simple social service. “It is neither 
a short nor an easy undertaking to substitute the 
love of beauty for mere desire, to place the mind 
above the senses; but is not this the sum of the 
immemorial obligation which rests upon the adults 
of each generation if they would nurture and re- 
strain the youth, and has not the whole history of 
civilization been but one long effort to substitute 
psychic impulsion for the driving force of blind ap- 


petite?” (3) 
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We should not, then, conceive these new inter- 
ests in a narrow sense. The central fact of sexual 
Secondary man- maturity is, it is true, at the first, 
ifestations the dominant and all-compelling 
one. For a time it holds the attention of the youth, 
in one way or another, in its more limited physi- 
cal aspects. But if his surroundings are normal 
and hygienic; if his physical development is unre- 
tarded and his opportunities for self-expression in 
a good social environment are what they should 
be, these basic and, in themselves, animal instincts, 
broaden out into a host of allied interests. This 
broadening of the sex impulse has been spoken of 
as a process of irradiation, or of expansion. The 
whole tendency of the better phases of modern civ- 
ilized society is to afford manifold opportunities for 
a diverse expression of the new life. As the basis 
of these secondary manifestations it becomes the 
key, the hidden motive to every conceivable en- 
richment in the life of later youth and of all the 
succeeding years of maturity. New appreciations 
of nature, of poetry, of history and of biography 
rapidly unfold. 

To many a boy, some field of modern science 
opens up a veritable fairy-land of wonder and op- 
portunity. Others crave adventure and forget all 
else in its mad quest. The pulse of the explorer 
and of the buccaneer begins to throb in their veins. 
Friendship assumes a new meaning. The mind of 
the youth begins to open up to the characteristics 
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of strength and of weakness in his more mature 
associates. He becomes a hero-worshiper; an ar- 
dent admirer of the man who can do things; who 
can lead his fellow men or direct their energies 
to the working out of some purpose. He is as 
yet not always able to distinguish worthy from 
unworthy purposes. His outlook, at first, lacks per- 
spective or a due sense of proportion. He is often 
quite as ready to admire and imitate the base and 
selfish manifestation of power as the more enlight- 
ened, socialized types. But he is not lacking in 
appreciation of the deeper ethical and social re- 
lations and duties of men. 

A vague crude idealism is a part of the life of 
all early adolescence, an idealism that is often early 
nipped in the bud or suffers in its development a 
pitiful miscarriage. But there ts an idealism there 
to start with and often it carries the youth over 
many untoward circumstances and renders him 
oblivious to many of the sordid influences that play 
upon him and strive to check his gropings after 
the larger life which he feels is unfolding before 
him. Healthful, vigorous outdoor exercises, con- 
structive work of all sorts, opportunities for social 
service, religious exercises make powerful appeals 
to him and afford so many fruitful avenues for 
the expression of this new life that first comes 
to his consciousness in the impulses associated with 
sexual maturity. 

Every youth is, then, an incipient reformer, a 
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missionary, impatient with what seem to him the 

; ; pettiness and the obtuseness of 
Impatience with : : 
existing con- the adult world about him. It is 
oe true that many aspects of this 
adult world are petty and bound down by useless 
compromise with ideals. The adult world needs 
the vitalizing energy of each new generation of 
youths to open its eyes or even to sweep it, if 
need be, off its feet and knock from under it the 
props of tradition and of complacency. And yet 
the world of mature men and women is not quite 
so blind and halting as the youth often imagines, 
and as he will discover for himself when he finds 
his own place within it. 

The advice of Wendell Phillips that the young 
man should identify himself with some great but 
unpopular cause finds a ready response in the vague 
longings of the adolescent who is fortunate enough 
to be living in a community or in a country where 
some burning social question is agitating the social 
conscience. 

How common it is for boys and girls in their 
teens to feel that they have been born to fill some 
great place in life! Take any 
group of high-school pupils of 
past sixteen, and what aspirations, nay, even settled 
convictions as to the high part they are to play 
in the world may we, who gain their confidence, 
discover hidden in their inmost hearts. This one 
aspires to be a poet, that one a novelist, another 
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a statesman, still another*a great musician or an 
orator. We do not, indeed, mention this to dis- 
credit such a spirit of high resolve. Nothing in 
human life is finer, in a way, than this. The spirit 
of great men is essentially the spirit of youth with 
its never-ending enthusiasms, its untiring energy, 
its daring, its vision. It is not strange that so 
many of the world’s great soldiers, reformers, 
prophets, poets, musicians, statesmen have been 
young men and women. 

When we read the biographies of such people 
we find them strangely like the boys and girls 
whom we see every day in our 
high schools, and on our streets 
and farms. The world’s renowned seem to have 
been able to carry to a fuller realization than most 
of us succeed in doing, the impulses which throb 
in the breast of almost every live, adolescent boy 
or girl. These high-school years are years of prom- 
ise. The pity of it is that later years are not 
inclined to view the promises of youth with suffi- 
cient indulgence. Too few of these fine anticipa- 
tions of greatness ever get worked out. Not that 
these children should all normally grow up to be 
gifted men and women. The plea is rather that 
they should carry over into their maturity some 
of the enthusiasm and vision of youth. [Even the 
humblest work that they may take up has a need 
of being transfused and enriched with the fiery 
zeal of adolescence. 


Youth and genius 
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This is the time when boys and girls are hun- 
gry for stirring biography. How many a time does 
one of our pupils feel, as he reads the story of a 
great thought or sees that thought worked out into 
a great deed, “That is just the thing I was trying 
to say, to do.” He finds his own best aspiring 
self pictured in the life of the statesman, of the 
reformer, of the missionary, and this glimpse, help- 
ing him to know himself better, is an important 
factor in his own development. 

Many a time, of course, the larger vision of 
life does not have opportunity to develop in nor- 
mal surroundings. The fine im- 
pulse “to be something in the 
world” may easily run into semi- if not actual 
criminality. Many investigators have called our at- 
tention to the large percentage of crime that comes 
from the hands of the youth. Fortunately, much 
of it is not the expression of a really vicious na- 
ture, but of the misguided impulse to find adven- 
ture, to see life, to do something big and startling. . 
It is not necessary here to enter into the long and 
pitiful story of adolescent faults and crimes. The 
preceding sentences give one the point of view from 
which to understand much of it. Through the list 
of references given below the reader may find ample 
illustration of that to which we refer. 


Youth and crime 


Authors referred to in the text: 
(1) Deland, Margaret, The Iron Woman, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CHARACTERISTIC PHASES AND DANGERS OF THE 
NEW SELF 


LTHOUGH it is a truism to say that child- 
hood and youth are formative periods in 
the life of the individual, there are practical con- 
Deactical con. sequences of this principle which 
sequences are often neglected. It is too 
often assumed that the process of binding together 
of traits into the permanent character of maturity 
may be allowed to take care of itself, except in 
those cases where actual criminality may appear. 
But even in those cases the difficulty is not treated 
with a penetrating insight into the causes, but by 
means of stupid, rough-handed restraint in a re- | 
formatory which often treads ruthlessly on youth- 
nature, making matters worse rather than better. 
The formative period of youth is particularly im- 
portant, because the traits of character that are then 
Character ofthe  Stablished, and the pattern of 
later teensoften personality into which they are 
peenen cn’ woven, are apt to remain per- 
manent. While all stages of life—manhood as 
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well as childhood—possess “a certain degree of plas- 
ticity, far-reaching or fundamental changes in in- 
terests, tastes, temperament, purposes and ideals 
are much less likely to occur after twenty years 
than they are before. 

We can then truly say that the paramount need 
of the latter half of the teens, the period when 
many boys and girls are in high school and in the 
first two college years, is the need of securing a 
well-balanced set of intellectual, social and moral 
ideals bound together by dependable habits of ex- 
pression in every-day life. 

The raw materials that must be utilized in this 
final stage of character building have already been 
partly described. There is, un- 


The final stage 
in character derneath all the vague unrest, the 
evens reaching out after a larger, more 


complete life. There are the many enthusiasms, the 
feeling that life has something in store that is 
unique and even great. There are the many per- 
plexities attendant upon the dawning sense of life’s 
obligations, the conflict of ideals, the seeming 
strange blindness of middle-aged men and women 
to needs and to courses of action that, to the youth, 
seem so obvious that to ignore them seems to be 
proof only of moral turpitude. The attitude of 
many a youth is fitly described by Miss Addams 
as “idealistic impatience with existing condi- 
tions.” (1) 

A typical illustration of the supreme confidence 
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of the youth himself, in his ability to do single- 
ie welheonh- handed what the world’s wisest 
dence of youth have somehow failed to reach, is 
furnished by a boy of forty years ago who went up 
from the farm to a little denominational college. 
He had heard that the theory of evolution was be- 
ing taught in the geology classes. That such teach- 
ing should be gaining a foothold in the college 
seemed to him to point not merely to an unbelieving 
state of mind in the geology professor, but to a 
peculiar inability, if not blindness, in those who 
still adhered to the Bible. It seemed to him that 
some one should be found who should be able to 
meet the doctrine of evolution not merely by the 
plain assertions of Scripture, but who should also 
be able to take the very facts on which the geol- 
ogist based his arguments and by more clear-headed 
reasoning show the utter fallacy of the theory of 
evolution. That he himself should actually be able 
to do this which other people had stupidly failed 
to do was his firm conviction and determination. 
How strange that people should have been so blind 
to such an obvious duty; but, on the other hand, 
what an opportunity it was for him! Surely none 
but a youth could have formulated such a purpose! 
It is hardly necessary to add that the good old pro- 
fessor of geology carefully introduced this aspiring 
boy into a world of facts of which he, before, knew 
nothing, and his keen mind was soon enlisted as 
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an ardent champion of the-teaching he had imag- 
ined it was to be his peculiar mission to overthrow. 

The vague unrest, even though unexplained by 
the adolescent himself, coupled with an ardent im- 
Adangerandan pulse to assert himself in the 
opportunity world, to be a person of influence, 
is both the danger and the opportunity of that time. 
It is astoundingly easy for the youth’s life to get 
set in a narrow channel or to acquire some unde- 
sirable form of expression. This is largely, if not 
entirely, due to his very great susceptibility to every 
surrounding social influence. “Through this sensi- 
tiveness the deadly pressures get their purchase on 
the soul; it is also the season for the most momen- 
tous and potent influences for good. In youth, if 
there is the possibility that the soul be permanently 
warped out of shape, there is also the possibility 
that it may receive the nourishment that enables it 
to develop its own robust beauty.” (2) 

Every thoughtful teacher of boys and girls in 
their teens has noted the tendency above suggested 
to develop well marked types, or 
moods. In a degree these types 
are not radical departures from the character the 
youth has had asa child. They are simply the child- 
hood characters in a further stage of development, 
but now brought out and more clearly demarcated as 
types of character, because of the larger and better 
defined social relations into which the child has 
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emerged. In some degree also they are the product 
of the effort of the child to find himself in the larger 
world. Concretely, what we mean is this: Traits 
of timidity, sociability, curiosity, truthfulness, se- 
cretiveness, frankness, love of beauty, love of out- 
door sports, of reading, if prominent in childhood, 
are quite apt to appear in the youth with such defi- 
niteness as to be distinguishing characteristics, 
simply because he is living now in an environment 
which tends to throw into strong relief all marked 
personal traits. 

The unrest and the effort at social adjustment 
will also often tend to throw into the foreground 
and produce an extreme develop- 
ment of some one childhood trait 
which was, to start with, in nowise conspicuous. 
Thus we find it possible to describe many adolescent 
boys and girls by some one or more dominant char- 
acteristics. They are aggressive or retiring, cheer- 
ful or morose, very scrupulous or quite unscrupu- 
lous, and so on indefinitely. Sometimes the same 
person belongs at different times to strikingly differ- 
ent types, which then become moods between which 
he alternates in most unaccountable ways. But 
each and all of these exaggerated types, or moods, 
are incidents in the development of the man and the 
woman. They are of great significance to parent 
and teacher because of the danger that the youthful 
character may so definitely set in some one of these 
molds, even though it be a good one, as to interfere 
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with the proper rounding out into mature life. The 
greatest danger, however, lies in the possibility of 
undesirable dispositions becoming fixed and_per- 
manent for life. It is safe to say that whatever 
characteristics are allowed to assert themselves in 
this period are very apt to remain permanent. A 
boy who habitually permits himself to be morose, 
untruthful, insincere, unsociable, sensual or ill- 
tempered up to the time he is twenty, will have 
great difficulty making himself over into anything 
else. It is a crucial time when, as quoted above, 
the “soul may be permanently warped out of 
shape.” 

This view is contrary to much popular super- 
stition regarding this period of life. These moods 
Bieed af wise and dispositions are often looked 
direction upon as mere passing incidents of 
growth, which will later be sloughed off and a new 
character appear; the boy is permitted to sow his 
wild oats, the girl to be ill-tempered and malicious 
in her treatment of others. The parent or teacher 
is apt to feel that his responsibility for training 
ceases when the child arrives at youth. All too 
readily he is surrendered to his own devices. “Just 
at the time when he becomes really sensitive for the 
first time to spiritual influences, he is deprived of 
this closest and warmest influence of the home.” 
Instead of being “brought into a haven,” he has 
been “launched into a heaving and troubled sea.” 
“This is the time when his character lies at stake, 
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and the possibility of his being a radical, individual 
force in the world hangs in the balance.” (2) 

It matters, then, tremendously for the youth’s 
future what habits of action and thought he now 
drifts into or consciously adopts. 

An excellent illustration may be given of a young 
girl, a leader among those of her age, attractive in 
An illustration many ways, and clever. She was 
careless, however, of her words; she was often in- 
sincere, untruthful and malicious. Now, as a grown 
woman, the dominant traits of her maturity are 
those of. her late girlhood. She did not outgrow 
them; on the contrary they fastened themselves 
upon her. She has few real friends—everybody is 
afraid of her biting tongue, no one trusts her to 
carry out a promise or do a single thing from pure 
personal disinterestedness. 

There is a definite and practical significance in 
these facts for those who have anything to do with 
The youth should the guidance of adolescents. First 
help himself of all is the tendency of some 
one mood or trait of child-character to emerge and 
assume, in youth, a dominant role. This, as we 
have pointed out, is largely the resultant of the way 
the youth responds to the many social stimuli 
which, for the first time, he keenly feels. The ef- 
fort to find himself, to assert himself in this larger 
circle of activities, or to maintain himself against 
the dominating personalities of others, causes him 
to adopt a more or less characteristic attitude or 
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disposition. This disposition may be quite whole- 
some or it may be highly undesirable for his own 
well-being and that of others. 

The second practical point is to produce in the 
youth a thoughtful attitude toward these changes, 
in order that his own help may be enlisted in round- 
ing him out into efficient manhood. If unpleasant 
or harmful dispositions emerge, he must find in his 
adult associates sympathy and help rather than con- 
demnation. Although he may not be wholly re- 
sponsible for the attitudes and moods that develop 
now, he must be led to see that he is largely re- | 
sponsible for their continuance. He must feel that 
now more than ever before he can take a direct hand 
in his own development. His own intense self- 
consciousness and eagerness to be somebody, to real- 
ize ideals, is the natural soil in which to plant the 
seeds of self-control. He can learn to interpret his 
moods as passing phases which are not to be allowed 
.to fix themselves on him unless they have real worth 
for meeting life’s problems. He can learn to see 
that he will have no finer test for his courage and 
his ability than to face and overcome dispositions 
which will interfere with his struggle for those fine 
ideals which now grip him with such force. Even 
the “bad boy” has his wholesome adolescent ideals. 
His badness consists, not so much in his purposes, 
as in his failure to get himself properly lined up 
to fight for them effectively. In facing untoward 
circumstances “the youth usually plays the stoic. 
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He feels a savage pride in the thought that circum- 
stances can never rob him of his integrity, or bring 
his best self to be dependent on mere change of 
fortune.” (2) 

This courage to face the world, however harsh 
its aspect may be, is the courage he must learn to 
Help from bring into play as he faces him- 
older people self. The mechanics, so to speak, 
of self-management he can appreciate now as the 
little boy could not. Through conversations with 
older people who understand the peculiar problems 
of this age, through the study of the lives of men 
who have been truly efficient in meeting the needs 
of their times, through association with teachers 
and other adults who have plenty of wholesome 
interests in the work of the world, he should gain 
the idea that self-control has two sides; it consists, 
not alone in checking bad impulses, but in actively 
cultivating those attitudes which he can now see 
have such an important bearing on his future suc-. 
cess. 

The value of the sympathetic friendship of older 
people, especially teachers, is well illustrated in the 
following chapter, “The High- 
School Period in Retrospect.” 
Friendships among young people themselves are 
also full of significance. What a recent writer and 
keen observer of youth says of the girl is also very 
largely true of the boy. She writes: 

“The social side of the girl reveals itself not 
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only in the desire to have @ good time, but in the 
deep and ardent friendships 
formed during the teen period. 
While she enjoys to the full the society of the 
group, the girl in her teens invariably has a ‘dear- 
est friend,’ who shares her joys and sorrows and 
confidences. This tendency becomes especially evi- 
dent at sixteen,” and later. 

“These friendships may be the source of greatest 
blessings or may mean the lowering of the whole 
tone of her moral life. Both mother and teacher 
need to observe carefully the formation of friend- 
ships and be sure to encourage only the helpful 
ones. Public school teachers of experience can all 
testify to the rapid changes in girls which so often 
follow the development of a deep friendship. 

“T remember a girl of sixteen, dreamy, imagi- 
native, and so much interested in her boy compan- 
- ions that lessons, home interests, and everything 
else were sacrificed. What to do with her and what 
interests to substitute were questions that both 
mother and teacher failed to solve. At a most op- 
portune time a ‘new girl’ moved into the neighbor- 
hood and entered school. She was practical, at- 
tractive, a good scholar, greatly interested in out- 
door athletics.” A friendship sprang up between 
the two girls. “Soon the dreamy sixteen-year-old 
was playing tennis on summer afternoons, and 
reading aloud in the hammock afterward to rest. 
When winter came she suddenly decided that school 
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and study were worth while, brought up all her 
averages and made up her mind to try for college. 
Skating and the gymnasium made her a new girl. 
And all this transformation, fortunately for her 
good, came naturally and very rapidly through the 
influence of her companion. It comes almost as 
quickly in the other direction. Nothing can be 
more helpful to the shy, timid, self-conscious girl 
than the companionship of one who will encourage 
her and help her to take her place with others in 
the social life of which she is a part.” (3) 

The preceding pages should give the reader a 
proper background for the consideration of the 
in moral education problem in high 

supreme oppor- y 
tunityformoral school. These years, with their 
ae development of a new selfhood, 
with their impulse for life and action, with their 
appreciations of friendship and their susceptibility 
to social influences and, withal, their devotion to 
“causes” and their impulse to serve, are surely the 
years above all others for moral training. 

May we be allowed to quote Miss Addams again? 
These words of hers set the matter in the light in 
which we believe it should always be approached 
in the high school. 

“It would seem a golden opportunity for those 
to whom is committed the task of spiritual in- 
struction, for to preach and seek justice in human 
affairs is one of the oldest obligations of religion 
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and morality. All that would be necessary would 
be to attach this teaching to the contemporary world 
in such wise that the eager youth might feel a tug 
upon his faculties, and a sense of participation in 
the moral life about him... . 

“Each generation of moralists and educators find 
themselves facing an inevitable dilemma; first, to 
keep the young committed to their charge ‘unspotted 
from the world,’ and, second, to connect the young 
with the ruthless and materialistic world all about 
them in such wise that they may make it the arena 
for their spiritual endeavor. It is fortunate for 
those teachers that some time during “The Golden 
Age’ the most prosaic youth is seized by a new in- 
terest in remote and universal ends, and that if but 
given a clue by which he may connect his lofty aims 
with his daily being, he himself will drag the very 
heavens into the most sordid tenement. The per- 
petual difficulty consists in finding the clue for him 
and placing it in his hands, for if the teaching is 
too detached from life, it does not result in any 
psychic impulsion at all.”(1) 

The opportunity of these years for wise moral 
training is as yet largely neglected. What is needed 
An opportunity is something more than mere “in- 
largely neglected  cidental instruction” or “whole- 
some school atmosphere.” The youth needs to be 
led to think about questions of conduct. In fact, 
he does think about them, but unless his thinking is 
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guided it will often go astray. The purpose of ex- 
plicit moral training in the high school should be 
to cultivate a sound moral thoughtfulness about the 
various concrete situations which present them- 
selves to modern high-school boys and girls. Peo- 
ple conversant with the morals of the high school 
tell us they are pitched on a most discouragingly 
low plane. Theft, dishonesty in connection with 
studies and athletics, and still worse forms of so- 
cial and personal immorality prevail to an alarming 
degree. (4) Is it because the adolescent is by na- 
ture immoral? This can hardly be, for such a con- 
clusion would run counter to all our previous dis- 
cussion, and is disproved by the high standards of 
conduct maintained by boys in English secondary 
schools. No, the fault is largely due to neglect on 
the part of the school to give the training needed, 
a training which we believe the boys and girls in 
their teens are quite ready to receive. 

This is not the place to discuss suitable methods 
of moral training. We can only refer the reader 
A suggestive to one of the admirable schemes 
method which is now being worked out 
and applied in a few of our schools. It is care- 
fully adjusted to the interests and general point of 
view of the teens and, if faithfully followed, would, 
we believe, do much toward filling the present se- 
rious gap in the training of the adolescent in the 
American high school. We refer to the course of 
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moral instruction developed by Sharp and Neu- 
mann, and published in outline in a recent number 
of Religious Education. (5) 

High-school life is replete not only with oppor- 
tunities for direct and wholesome moral instruction, 
Opportunitiesfor but also with opportunities for ex- 
social service perience in right living in the 
broadest sense of that term, and this latter phase is 
quite as important as the preceding. Every high 
school which seeks the best for its youths must aim 
to develop all sorts of opportunities for social mor- 
ality within and without the school. Many high 
schools have shown that it is possible for their 
pupils to participate in various forms of social serv- 
ice to the community. Such opportunities are, if 
rightly presented, usually embraced by the pupils, 
young reformers and missionaries as they are, with 
an eagerness that is almost disconcerting. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL PERIOD IN RETROSPECT 


ROM time to time the writer of these pages 

has collected from his students reminiscences 
of their high-school experiences. These students 
Reminiscencesof Were asked to describe any inci- 
high-schoollife dents or phases of their high- 
school life which they felt might be worth their 
remembering when they themselves entered such 
schools as teachers. It was suggested to them that 
these reminiscences might be of any sort, such as 
their own personal attitudes, interests and aims, dis- 
tinctive mental or emotional traits, their relations 
to their studies, their teachers, and any aspects of 
the general social life of the school which, in look- 
ing back, seemed significant as pointing out either 
what they themselves should do or avoid doing as 
high-school teachers. 

It should surely be of some value to teachers to 
know what sort of lasting impressions their pupils 
alive of such carry away with them into later 
a record years. A record of such impres- 
sions, even though it be naive, should throw some 
light on the human nature of real high-school boys 
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and girls. Any attempt to paint a general picture 
of the mental life of the teens is apt to exaggerate 
the high lights. If there is any possibility that thé 
preceding pages have described extreme and un- 
usual types the accounts which follow will furnish 
a certain corrective; will picture what some have 
liked to call the “real high-school student.” 

The objection that these records are from a se- 
lected group of high-school students, those who 
have gone to college, and who are, therefore, not 
fairly representative, is not well-founded. The 
only way in which these students are probably 
different from the larger class who have not con- 
tinued in school is in their possibly greater ability 
to give a better introspective account of the ex- 
periences of the years just past than those who 
have not had the further training in scholastic 
work. 

The experiences of high-school life mentioned by 
these students are probably, then, quite character- 
istic of all high-school pupils; the difficulties, in 
fact, would be quite as keenly felt, if not more so, 
by those who failed to overcome them and continue 
their work in higher schools. Indeed the student 
who has successfully completed his high-school 
course and has gone on to college would be less 
likely to emphasize the difficulties of the high school 
than those who had spent only a year or more in 
school or who stopped with. the completion of the 
four-year course. 
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These are essentially ~human documents. It 
would be futile to try to summarize them and to 
Range of in- state percentages, and yet the quo- 
dividuality tations show with entire fairness 
the attitudes of these students toward their high- 
school life. The first impression one gets in read- 
ing them is the wide range of individuality repre- 
sented by their writers. There is every variety 
from the phlegmatic, unemotional student who can 
think of nothing in particular, to the intense emo- 
tional type, whose high-school life was richly col- 
ored by “experiences which he will never forget.” 
This very diversity of types is in itself a significant 
fact for the teachers of boys and girls in their teens 
to bear constantly in mind. 

To many a pupil, the high school opens as a new 
world of mysterious possibilities. This attitude of 
eager anticipation is well ex- 


High school a 
ee world to pressed by one student, who says: 
Some pupils “T can still feel the thrill of ex- 


pectancy with which, for example, I entered upon 
the study of Latin. The teacher was the guide. 
She knew Latin land, and we were eager to fol- 
low her through that delightful country. My 
English work was not a gray monotony of themes. 
It was colored with the purple of imagination.” 

“It was the greatest event of my life when I 
entered the academy as a freshman.” 

And yet the transition is often affected with 
difficulty. Another says: “It was with a great 
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Difficulties of deal of pleasure that I looked for- 
entering ward to my entrance into the 
high school. {Why I was going I never seriously 
considered; I just took it for granted, as did my 
parents, that I should go through. But my real 
entrance was far different from what I had pictured 
it to be in my mind. In the grades, there had al- 
ways been a congenial, home-like atmosphere which 
completely dominated everything; but in the high 
school I came face to face with an absolutely differ- 
ent environment, and many a time during my first 
year’s work I wished I were back in that “dear’ old 
grammar school which I had learned to love and 
to respect.” 

Another writes: “After having been the im- 
portant ‘A’ class of the last grade in grammar 
school it seemed strange to find ourselves sub- 
merged in a larger group in high school. One 
especial difficulty was the getting accustomed to 
having different teachers for every subject, the 
getting acquainted with the teachers and the fear 
that they might not like us. 

“TI looked upon everything at that time as being 
big. The teachers seemed to me as being very 
Firstimpression noted and knowing very much, 
of teachers and for these reasons I stood in 
awe of them. Then, I felt there was not that close 
relationship between pupil and teacher as there had 
been in the lower grades. If the teachers were not 
always kind and patient with me, I grew to dislike 
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them. Sometimes I thought the teachers were not 
very religious, because they scolded when I thought 
they ought to be kind and helpful. 

“But when I came to my sophomore year, I 
looked upon things differently and partly overcame 
this feeling of awe and timidness. I had more con- 
fidence in myself and no longer felt that my high- 
school mates were any bigger than myself. More- 
over I realized that the instructors were not so 
distant after all, for on several occasions both in 
lessons and programs were we thrown together, 
and each time the instructors put forth great effort 
to show their personal interest in us.” 

“The individual was a minus quantity; he was 
completely submerged. The personal touch be- 
tween teachers and pupils to which I referred lasted 
only during the first year, and then it completely 
vanished. The methods of instruction were, with 
one exception, purely mechanical, and the teachers 
never attempted to make the work really practical. 
Interest in school, in life, in activities, in everything 
was far below par and nothing was ever done to 
stimulate the individual.” 

“Tn spite of the difficulty of adjustment when 
entering the high school, I felt a renewed interest 
in school work. The increased field of work, to- 
gether with the less close supervision, made me feel 
more independence, more responsibility, in regard 
to that work. This may have been due to the at- 
titude of my first high-school teachers, which was 
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one of sympathy and of interest in the individual 
rather than the subject.” 

Another says: “One thing which stands out up- 
permost in my mind was the lack of interest on 
the part of the teachers in helping the pupil in se- 
lecting his course of study.” 

It is not strange that so many memories of high- 
school days center around the relation of teacher to 


Susceptibility pupil. Such comments as these 
to teacher’s which follow are full of sug- 
personality 


gestion. Probably at no time of 
life is a person more subject to the stimulating or 
depressing influence of other personalities than in 
high school. No one can read these paragraphs 
without feeling that the question of efficiency in 
the high school is intimately bound up with the 
personality of the teacher. 

“The commercial teacher was a very small man, 
but we were afraid of him. Everything was silent 
the minute he came into the room. He was inter- 
ested in his work and was not satisfied if we were 
not doing excellent work. We had to do it well 
and we worked hard for him. In my sophomore 
year there was a change in instructors. The com- 
mercial teacher was a joke, he was a bluffer, but 
he didn’t seem to know that we knew it. Another 
professor was very indifferent to his work and so 
were we. He was impatient and cross. It really 
seemed that he was simply teaching for the money 
there was in it.” 
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“It seems to me, as I recall my freshman and 
sophomore years in high school, that this is the 
period when violent likes or dislikes are taken to 
instructors. I remember one teacher whom I dearly 
loved, and I was so afraid that she did not like 
me.” 

“I always did my best work for the teacher who 
made me do my work, for the teacher that I was 
afraid of. I would study hours for some instruct- 
ors rather than be criticized or scolded. 

“IT was fond of our superintendent. He seemed 
to understand us; would talk us out of things; 
The“understand- Would not scold unless we needed 
ing teacher” it. He was sympathetic and in- 
terested in every one. On the other hand, a lady 
instructor was always scolding; was cross and un- 
reasonable. We got so we would laugh at any- 
thing she said. She treated us just like primary 
children. She was not attractive and had very poor 
taste. She wore a bright red tailored suit with a 
light blue hat. She also had a knitted scarf of all 
the colors of the rainbow. We called her ‘Old 
Glory’ whenever she wore the red and blue com- 
bination.” 

“Tt was always the kind and sympathetic teachers 
for whom I would try and work the hardest and 
in whose classes I did the best work. More can | 
always be accomplished by teachers of this sort than 
by the ones who seem to take no interest in the 


pupil.” 
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“As I have mentioned before, there was a cer- 
tain high-school teacher whom I respected and 
looked up to as a model of perfection. She made 
me unconsciously take a greater interest in my work 
and helped me build up ideals which I still retain.” 

“The influence of some of these teachers will 
have a lasting effect upon my life, and I am sure 
there are many others who will say the same. I 
well remember the little woman who, for three 
years, occupied the principal’s chair. Small in 
stature but mighty in moral principle. It was she 
who set the standard for right doing and good class 
work, and refused to give approbation for those 
who remained below it.” 

“He was severe in his requirements, but always 
just and always courteous—he treated us like young 
men and young women. I would go out of my way 
many blocks just in order to meet him and hear him 
say, ‘How do you do, Miss I treasured in 
my heart for a long time his last words to me: ‘I’m 
sure I do not see how you could have done better 
than you have; I shall expect to hear great things 
of you.’ I finished my course in a district school 
almost without regret at the change, because he 
and another favorite teacher were not coming back 
the next year.” 

“During my freshman and sophomore years I 
liked all my teachers and was in love with two of 
the young lady teachers, just out of college. We 
used to show our devotion by bringing them 
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flowers, fruits and various presents and hanging 
around their rooms to talk with them. In my 
junior and senior years I did not like my teachers 
as well. I got to thinking that one of them had 
taken a dislike to me and there seemed to be a lack 
of understanding between us.” 

“Tt is interesting, also, to note the opinions we 
entertained of the various teachers. We did not 
stop then to consider why we liked some and dis- 
liked others, but our feelings were strong in some 
cases and, of course, affected our work. One 
science teacher spoiled his influence with his second 
year pupils by treating them as ‘grown-ups.’ He 
started out by addressing them as ‘Miss’ and ‘Mr.’ 
He seldom knew our names outside the class room. 
His whole attitude was distant. At the same time 
there was a mathematics teacher who treated us as 
small children. 

“The next superintendent, however, appealed to 
us differently. He seemed made of the same ma- 
terial as we were, and met all of his pupils on an 
equal basis. The rich and the poor were alike with 
him. I remember when I enrolled under him, I 
wanted to take some subjects over, as I felt I had 
not done as well in them as I should. After look- 
ing up my record, he turned to me and advised me 
not to do so, saying that he thought I could handle 
the advanced work without difficulty. That, I 
think, determined my career, for had I been allowed 
40 take those subjects over, I should never have 
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finished the high school. But through his advice 
I felt encouraged, and he awakened a feeling in me 
that I could accomplish what I wanted to, provided 
I tried. I had many other teachers, some of them 
teaching me more by their actions than they did by 
their words.” 

“How we disliked him, feared him, disrespected 
him! Then there was another who seemed to give 
all her thoughts to dress. We always admired her 
clothes, yet felt that they were out of place in the 
schoolroom. She did not mix with the common 
teachers or pupils, and it was not long before we 
classified her as a snob.... 

“But the pupils as well as the teachers had traits 
of both kinds. The majority of us could have been 
Influence of trusted anywhere, but the teachers 
teachers on pu- always made us feel that they 
poeccouduct were watching us, and that we 
were not a part of the governing body. I think 
perhaps this was the weakest point in our school. 
We whispered and played tricks whenever we could, 
and felt as if it were all right, if we were not caught 
in the act. This, it seems to me, would have been 
different had we realized that all the discipline did 
not rest with the instructors.” 

“My conduct in high school seemed to be greatly 
influenced by the teacher who happened at the mo- 
ment to be in charge. One teacher was an object 
of particular dislike. She was extremely disagree- 
able and impatient and in all of our tests, watched 
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us with cat-like care in an‘ effort to detect cheat- 
ing. Our chief aim was to outwit her and we 
never thought of the dishonor involved in cheat- 
ing, but merely felt delight in the fact that we had 
escaped the detection of the despised instructor. In 
direct contrast to her, was a teacher who acted as 
though the possibility of our being dishonest had 
never occurred to him and I remember but one 
person who was ever dishonest in his classes.” 

“T didn’t like the teachers because they were such 
important beings. These teachers were from the 
best families of the city and were merely teaching 
for want of something better to do until they were 
married. They would not speak to me, an insig- 
nificant, poor country boy, except in the class room 
and then I was so scared that many a time I could 
say nothing and consequently got a zero for that 
day’s work. There was a vacancy in the teaching 
force after my freshman year and a poor, but 
beautiful young woman was called to fill this va- 
cancy. She was the idol of my heart because she 
treated us all alike and would talk to and advise me 
about anything I wanted advice about. Many an 
evening have I stayed to see if I could help her. 
There was no wall between her and her pupils. I 
would do anything for her. From this time on, I 
liked to go to school.” 

“The discipline stood out strongly in that school. 
The superintendent was one of those born over- 
seers. His only rule was ‘do right,’ but this was 
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sufficient for him, for his very gait and expression 
demanded obedience and through it all he ever had 
the good will and highest respect and esteem of 
his pupils. I always felt a strong liking for all of 
my instructors while in high school. I had but one 
teacher that I did not care for and really disliked. 
She was one of those persons who never smiled; 
who never saw a funny side to anything. I never 
knew that teacher to laugh heartily with the class. 
To be sure the recitation is not to be converted into 
a laughing bee, but I believe there are times when 
a good laugh will do more good than anything 
else.” 

“The teacher who appealed most strongly to me 
was a quiet, unassuming woman who always en- 
Conceptions of tered the schoolroom with a 
theidealteacher = happy smile and a cheery ‘Good 
morning.’ She seemed glad to be there and glad to 
see the children. She was quiet and calm in all 
her movements; her voice was low and pleasant 
and the pupils learned to be quiet and attentive when 
she spoke. In all her commands she was kind yet 
determined. In this way she soon won the respect 
and love of all her pupils. She would go to almost 
any amount of trouble to help a child out of a diffi- 
culty. Her explanations were clear and concise. 
She knew how to make herself understood. More 
than all, she was absolutely impartial, and this con- 
tributed much toward making her a real friend and 
companion of each child. 
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“A teacher who did nof appeal to me was an 
irritable, quick-tempered woman. She moved nerv- 
ously about the room and had a loud shrill voice. 
She could be heard distinctly some distance from 
the room. In her presence the children moved 
about carelessly and noisily; their voices were often 
loud and harsh. She seldom smiled and never, I 
think, greeted the children as they came in the 
morning. She acted as if she were troubled and 
irritated by the children. She was continually nag- 
ging them and often punished them for slight of- 
fenses. She was very partial to some of her pupils 
and ignored others who were not especially forward 
in their manner. She never troubled herself to help 
a pupil over a hard point. He must either get the 
help of an older pupil or go on with his difficulty 
unsolved.” 

“My best teacher was always fair and just, both 
in regard to our work in class and our conduct in 
assembly room. She was kind when we tried and 
made mistakes and never discouraged us by sar- 
casm (a fault very common to teachers, I think) ; 
she was always tastefully dressed both in school 
and for outside affairs. All of these characteristics 
along with her ever-readiness to help and encourage 
in everything that concerned us made her a sort of 
model for all of us. We used to say, ‘When I grow 
up, Iam going to be just like Miss L.’” 

“The high-school teacher who stands out most 
prominently in my mind is not the one who taught 
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with the greatest success nor the one who seemed to 
have the best education; but rather the one who 
gave us all she had of sympathy and interest. Her 
subject was English, but she taught us more of 
humanity than of language forms. There was a 
depth and breadth about her that went far toward 
giving the boys an interest in school life.” 

“The teacher who appealed to me most was very 
thorough in her work. She had a quiet and pleas- 
ing way about her. She was firm in discipline and 
respected by all the pupils, but at the same time her 
bearing was not unduly forward. Her attitude 
toward her class was very cordial and sympathetic 
and it brought forth the very best efforts from the 
pupils. She had a remarkably even temper and 
very seldom seemed irritated or cross. Outside of 
the schoolroom she was able to come down to the 
level of the pupils and become one of them without 
their taking any advantage of her. She was jolly 
and sympathetic and took a personal interest in all 
of us and, above all, she was a woman of high 
ideals.” 

“The teacher of my high-school days who ap- 
pealed to me most was the principal, under whom 
I worked the entire four years. The quality that 
impressed me most was his ability to maintain dis- 
cipline. The school was not an easy one to handle 
and yet he always had good order, not merely in 
his own classes but throughout the whole school. 
To maintain such order he did not rely on a system 
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of petty and irritating rulés and precepts, but al- 
lowed to the pupils every advantage and liberty 
possible. 

“This principal also impressed me with his power 
@s a teacher. He taught me history and mathe- 
matics and in such a way that I still take a great 
interest in both subjects. He understood his work 
and left a clear and definite idea of what he taught 
in the pupils’ minds.” 

The reader will remember that the above para- 
graphs are furnished by students who have been 
Pee school pu. out of high school three or four 
pils’ conceptions years. It will be interesting to 
ofagoodteacher Compare these estimates of teach- 
ers with some made by pupils who are yet in high 
school. About four hundred pupils in a single city 
high school were recently asked by their English 
teachers to write brief descriptions of their ideal 
of a high-school teacher. From such quotations 
as follow, and they are entirely typical, it is quite 
clear that pupils are interested in their teachers 
while they are working under them, that the anal- 
yses of effective teachers, given on the preceding 
pages, are not afterthoughts of more mature years 
but are quite genuine presentations of views held 
by pupils actually in high school. 

“T have just had a teacher who is, I believe, the 
best that can be found anywhere. When outside of 
school she did not act as if she were far above 
the pupils, but mingled with them as if she were 
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one of them. I think it was on account of this 
that she had such good control over her pupils. In 
her study periods she very seldom spoke a word 
and yet things were so quiet that you could hear 
a pin drop, while the teacher in charge just before 
her would walk up and down the room or shout 
at us and just the minute his back was turned, bang! 
would go an eraser against the wall. In all my 
two years’ work under her, I never once saw her 
lose her temper. If she asked a pupil a question 
and he did not answer rightly, she did not ‘snap’ 
him off quickly and call on some one else but talked 
to him and tried to find out on what grounds he 
based his answer.” (Boy) 

“A successful high-school teacher must have a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and a genuine 
understanding of his pupils. Of course the char- 
acter and personal appearance of the teacher have 
much to do with his effectiveness. He should be 
good-natured, patient and earnest in his attitude 
before his class. His efforts will be materially 
aided by a well-kept personal appearance and by a 
pleasant and cheerful countenance. He must, in 
addition to the good qualities common to most peo- 
ple, possess good morals and good habits and finally 
he must have peculiar skill in presenting his subject 
in an interesting way before his classes.” (Boy) 

“My ideal high-school teacher is one who treats 
all the pupils alike; who explains clearly all that is 
not understood by the class. If a student comes 
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to class without his lesson; he should be kind and 
yet stern without getting angry. The pupil will 
then try harder next time.” (Boy) 

“My ideal teacher is a young lady of very cheer- 
ful disposition and quite nice looking. She is strict 
and yet not cross, and does not always wear a 
frown or look as though she were mourning over 
somebody. If a pupil makes a mistake, she will 
not “‘bawl him out’ like most teachers, but will tell 
him after class he will have to study harder. She 
is not the least bit sarcastic, and has a very good 
sense of humor. If something funny happens to 
be said, she will laugh. None of her children will 
ever accuse her of being partial or of having favor- 
ites.” (Boy) 

“An ideal high-school teacher should have a 
natural aptitude for making the pupils understand 
the subject taught and she should not talk over 
their heads. Nor should she do all the talking. The 
pupils should like to come to her room. She should 
be firm as well as pleasant and should expect the 
pupils to do what they are told to do. She should 
not lose her temper, for by doing so she loses the 
respect of the pupils. When she reproves a pupil, 
she should be sure she is reproving the right person 
for the right thing.” 

“The ideal teachers, as a usual thing, are not very 
plentiful, for teachers are not made to order. If 
it were only possible to have one who disbelieved 
in sarcasm and who would encourage instead of dis- 
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courage the students! The average boy or girl is 
afraid of a teacher who corrects every slightest 
mistake with a sarcastic remark. If such a teacher 
only knew how little good this does and the kind 
of a reputation she is making for herself, she would 
try a new method.” (Boy) 

“Some teachers, when they call upon you, act 
as though they were daring you to make a mistake, 
and glare at you until you forget the answer, even 
if you knew it at first. Other teachers look at you 
as though they expected you to recite. This makes 
you feel like attempting it.” (Girl) 

“No teacher should show partiality toward any 
pupil.” (Girl) 

“My ideal of a high-school teacher is one whose 
very soul is in her work and yet who does not ap- 
pear all-absorbed by her teaching; a teacher wha 
comes to the class room free from that overbearing 
manner sometimes assumed ex officio; a teacher 
who laughs and laughs as though she means it.” 
(Girl) 

“Perhaps I demand too much of my ideal, but 
I have already known several teachers who have 
very nearly come up to it. I have especially in 
mind my language teacher; she is of the patient 
jolly type whom everybody likes. She is never 
cross, although the ‘shirks’ learn to fear the time 
when they answer, ‘I don’t know.’ Some of the 
most uncomfortable moments of my life have been 
spent after I have ‘flunked’ in her class, my guilty 
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conscience aroused by her~gentle rebuke. In gen- 
eral, I like her because of her patience, her ready 
sense of humor and her continual holding up of 
an authority to which we are willing to submit.” 
(Girl) 

“T think a teacher should be patient and answer 
questions asked by students in a pleasant way, in- 
stead of saying, ‘Well! if you can’t see an easy 
thing like that, I won’t tell you.’” (Girl) 

“Probably the position of high-school teachers 
is a trying one and the pupils may misunderstand 
them at times when they are very tired or have had 
a difficult time with some one who does not seem 
to care to learn.” 

The various characteristics of a good teacher 
which are mentioned by these pupils were summa- 
rized as follows: 


Number mentioning 


Characteristics as a teacher Bers Girle 


DMellmeducated | agesecns wos deh a's sisi cs SSatetes 38 26 
UNE TICTICCU Hea ste cts soeic's seals ane cele /eweracina saaiee 13 7 
Eemareg COM MESSONS a. neweces coe ssenionen + acces 21 16 
IPFOSTESSIVE, .2.- 00-0 sineceisie se neem summa eatin 11 3 
Ability to teach....... -..--Boys 26, Girls 26 } 56 58 
Ability to explain..........Boys 30, Girls 32 

PCO CAGErSHID Jac wae Satie ley Sereda is Swarr 15 21 
Not too strict, especially before and after class. 2 ma 
SERGE do gaeAei obese ca cn a aScnt ap Some ane aE 

RIE PTNAT ATIC’ oaictoreralsie to's icieie/ «\elsiol™ s--\ ss) $e/a\e 24 38 
Calls upon all pupils. .........+++seee seen ee ees 11 10 
Gives pupils time to recite............- Seite 3 5 
Makes lessons interesting..........00.-seeeee- 20 46 
JRE Soaeédebeenaaneoossbecdcsocanenodemabasmr 25 18 
a DALt alums. civicie< cllelicins cis ois cle Sein eis|alnineinwis x0 42 76 
Moaesenote pawl) DUDIIs) OUL; anes cinese ott co cir sie © 11 14 
Puts pupils on honor.........seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 6 
Not too many examinations...........eeeee0e% té 4 


Short or reasonable assignments............... 10 10 
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Number mentioning 


Characteristics as a teacher Bova Girls 
The teacher’s attitude toward the pupils 
Rind courteous eo. cin cae ciee sis seis a ce erento aie 36 39 
Helpful, especially to slow pupils 
Boys 26, Girls 35 37 50 
Encourages the failing...... Boys 11, Girls 15 ' 


Sympathetic and “understanding” 

Boys 19, Girls 32 
Takes an interest in pupils. . Boys 12, Girls 20 45 78 
Friendly with pupils outside of class 

Boys 11, Girls 23 


DEXLUl Cl Uae Setcacs 6 2 sersicie (ele wiereiatere Boys 3,Girls 3 
Personal qualities of the good teacher 

ehysically wells care ac. ctsere « «let lotsreie soc ete terrae = 8 2 
Moni ervsecc tte oe oles cect mee tet ate se lo tio monet 10 14 
Well-poised, not easily excited..............-. 21 27 
Dressed neatly and becomingly................ 13 27 
B21) OV SieFt ie elecicc ose syaimiayelsi> Boys 19, Girls 32 \ 39 93 
Pleasamevine class. cccticieis ets s Boys 20, Girls 61 

FENG Hise cl geese cto eaves sya Sarsianes > oole eee ele sy aele maces 5 4 
SIT CEMGM care evrekc aia cfe.e ae sis ie relaliond/ale forthe slnsesimials, sierene 9 4 
A RORE Vieeehivn esis several oaue's oaths weer narrate ate erates 6 
NOLIN Mas npn eee al eeicee ia reins’ ales ties ae cam einen 17 7 
WMetteacher cslotva. trying ONC... seems ete $3 9 


It is evident that high-school pupils have some 
pretty definite ideals as to what their teachers should 
Fine points well- be like. They clearly appreciate 
appreciated many of the fine points of the 
good teacher, possibly far more than their teachers 
give them credit for doing. It should be an in- 
spiration to the earnest teacher to know how highly 
certain qualities are regarded, such as kindly sym- 
pathy, appreciation of the pupil’s point of view, 
“square dealing,” ability to teach and to make points 
clear, sense of humor and so forth. One has a feel- 
ing in reading such papers that in many cases the 
ideal quality is present in the pupil’s mind only by 
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suggestion from the opposite quality which he sees 
most frequently in actual school life. This is espe- 
cially the case when it comes to mentioning “sense 
of humor” as one of the characteristics of the suc- 
cessful teacher. 

Both the reminiscences and the words quoted 
from present high-school pupils confirm statements 
made in earlier chapters as to the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of adolescents to the influence of older 
people about them. They respond to those who 
show a personal interest in them, provided this in- 
terest is shown in a dignified and genuine fashion. 
They dislike teachers who hold aloof, teachers with 
mannerisms, teachers who assume attitudes, and 
who lack poise and patience. 

These are only a few of the comments that are 
suggested by this material. Every teacher or pros- 
pective teacher will find here many suggestions for 
better adapting himself to the needs of these sen- 
sitive and idealistic years. 

That the high-school years are an important 
transition period almost all these students admit, 
although with some the changes 
were so gradual that they were 
quite unnoticed. Thus: “My high-school years 
were not marked by any ‘storm and stress,’ but by 
a pleasant, profitable, gradual growth.” 

“T had no sudden changes in emotional, in in- 
tellectual or social attitudes and my hopes and as- 
pirations were those of the ordinary girl.” 


Transition years 
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“T can not recall any changes of attitude which 
took place during my high-school career. I had 
a moderate interest in social affairs, for I enjoyed 
dancing and going to parties, but I was also ex- 
tremely fond of my home.” 

“The childish desires were put aside and I was 
compelled to think and act as a woman. The dolls 
were banished along with the other playthings, and, 
worst of all, the younger playmates. Under these 
circumstances there was a decided change in my 
temperament. As a little girl I was happy and 
care-free and had a sunny disposition (if such a 
term is permissible), always looking on the bright 
side of things. 

“The ‘New Life,’ as Daniels terms this transition 
period, brought care, responsibility and unhappi- 
ness to me. I became morbid and felt that no one 
quite understood me. Then came the idea of the 
dual personality. After seeing Doctor Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde on the stage, I decided the easiest way 
to get along in the world would be to let the people 
who insisted on misunderstanding my ideas and 
actions do so and I would keep ‘the other self’ to 
myself. The result was almost disastrous to my 
friendships. To all appearances I was cold and 
indifferent to other people and their affairs and be- 
came very self-centered. My mother and I grew 
farther and farther apart as I confided less in her. 
If I was misjudged, I would let such judgment 
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stand and inwardly played the part of a martyr. 
However, I had very high, unattainable ideals. My 
ambition was to be very kind to other people, a 
philanthropic sort of an individual always doing 
things in a quiet, unassuming way. These ideals 
were aided by one of my high-school teachers. I 
was decidedly introspective, I had a firm belief that 
no one had as serious thoughts as I concerning the 
problem of life. . . . After this emotional ex- 
perience I became more morbid than ever and more 
serious too, Eliot’s description of Maggie Tulliver 
more nearly expresses my feelings than anything 
that I have seen written. “There was a hopeless 
yearning for that something, whatever it might be, 
that was the greatest and best on earth.’ 

“T had my serious thoughts in regard to the fu- 
ture. Much time was spent in day-dreams. I 
realized that there was a lack of adjustment some- 
where and I longed for the time to come when I 
should be righted. Within the last year I have 
gradually acquired my childish attitude, which was 
optimistic. I can not explain how or why for sure, 
but I believe that it is in part the result of two 
friendships, one that of a woman, the other of a 
man. 

“I think now that my experiences in the adoles- 
cent period are similar to those of others, while at 
the time I was experiencing them, I was very certain 
no one else had ever felt so. I do believe, though, 
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that I was forced to take a ‘grown-up’ attitude 
toward life when a mere child and that, in part, 
caused the morbidness and too serious thinking.” 

“T became more particular in my dress and sen- 
sitive in the manner people spoke to and of me, 
When in the ninth and tenth grades I would do 
mostly anything the teacher asked me to do with- 
out questioning and saying anything about it; but 
later I became more independent.” 

“Tt was in my sophomore year that I first began 
to form any ideals and to plan for the future. I 
had always liked Latin and this 
year I had an excellent Latin 
teacher. I had always intended to go to Iowa, but 
up to this time it was merely a matter of saying 
‘Yes, Iam going to college.’ But now I began to 
look at things differently. My greatest ambition 
was to major in Latin and become a teacher like 
Miss K.” 

“T indulged in day-dreams quite as much as any 
one that our authors have described. I idealized 
Dreams of myself, my friends, my surround- 
ere aness ings, and made them over to suit 
my fancy. My favorite theme for day-dreaming 
was to picture myself a star in public performances, 
when as a matter of fact the rdle was entirely out 
of my line of accomplishments. It was during my 
sophomore year that my attitude toward boys 
changed in a marked way. I became shy and re- 
strained in the company of the neighbor boy with 
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whom I had grown up. He turned into a ‘Prince 
Charming’ before my very eyes. I imagined 
myself in love with him. I passed through a period 
of religious and spiritual budding-out, too, I am 
sure. In the grades I never knew why I went to 
Sunday school, and I never went to church at all 
then. But in the second year of the high school I 
began to think seriously about the welfare of my 
soul. I read the Bible through from cover to cover, 
not because it interested me immensely, but because 
I thought it was the thing to do.” 

“T developed a different attitude toward boys 
because of this new association with them. Pre- 
Rete aceite viously I had played with them 
toward the as with my girl friends and had 
pace sex looked upon them in the same 
light. Now, I endeavored to look my best in their 
company and I also felt a certain constraint around 
them and became more careful of my conduct. In 
various boys at various times, I felt a distinct in- 
terest, but I do not think that there was an element 
of affection in my attitude.” 

“My girl friends interested me most, and al- 
though I did not have many, those I did have were 
very intimate, and we enjoyed being with each 
other more than anything else.” 

“In my junior year we had a great many class 
parties and I first began to take an interest in boys. 
Before this I had not cared to be with them and 
thought that they always spoiled things.” 
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“I much preferred boys for playmates; girls with 
their dolls and playhouses seemed altogether too 
poky forme. My first month in high school brought 
about a sudden change in me. I began to feel a 
sort of embarrassment around my old playmates 
and took great pains with my personal appearance; 
most of all with my hair which hitherto had been 
an unknown care to me. My boisterous habits of 
the previous summer ‘grated on my nerves,’ as it 
were, and I strove earnestly to replace them with 
the refined and pleasant manners of a teacher for 
whom I cared a great deal. My efforts to be a lady 
called forth many jeering, teasing remarks from 
my younger friends who had not yet come to realize 
‘the heavy burden of life’ as I had, and they made 
much fun of me because I refused to chew gum 
in school. 

“The element of affection for the opposite sex 
entered into my nature about this time and cul- 
minated in my first ‘case’ some two months long 
.in my high-school course. Under the very careful 
guidance of my mother this friendship brought out 
more womanly qualities in me than any other affair 
in my whole life.” 

“I liked studies in which I could ‘think things 
out’ and could see little value in simply memorizing 
Liked to “think things. I always did just enough 
things out” work in the studies that I dis- 
liked so that it would not bring down my average 
grades too much.” 
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The impulse to participate in the larger life out- 
side the school and the attendant uncertainty as to 
how to adjust one’s self to it, is illustrated in many 
of the papers collected. The following are char- 
acteristic statements: 

“The last few years in high school were char- 
acterized by a marked impatience to be out and 
Impatiencewith  €arning my own living. I had 
School restrictions always planned to teach and had 
mapped out a very brilliant career. Beginning in 
the country schools, I should rise by my own per- 
sonal effort. Occasionally the teaching profession 
would ‘se all its interest. In imagination I be- 
came at those times a very great singer, a social 
settlement worker, a nurse or a writer. I felt sure 
I could be successful in any of these callings, even 
though I had shown no talent along such lines. At 
times, I felt myself to be a most misunderstood 
person. For a year or more I had frequent attacks 
of the ‘blues.’ At these times I would cry, for 
what reason I could not say. I only knew I felt 
miserable and no one seemed to care.” 

“As far as having any vocational interests, I must 
say that I really did not have any until my last 
Vocational year in school. JI had never 
interests looked forward beyond my school 
life. It came to me in a strange manner that the 
one who succeeded best was the one-who had an 
aim in life. It happened, in the latter part of my 
senior year, that one of the girls gave a party to 
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our class. During the course of the evening the 
conversation came up as to what all the girls in- 
tended to do now that they were soon to graduate. 
Most of them were able to tell something; some 
wanted to fit themselves for teachers; others to do 
charity work. For the first time it then occurred to 
me that J should have an aim in life, other than 
merely going to school. From this time, I began 
to think and observe others, and finally concluded 
that the people who were interested in some special 
way were the ones who were really happy or doing 
much good.” 

“When I entered high school, I expected to be a 
teacher at some time. During my second year I 
attended a mission convention 
which so aroused my interest in 
missions, and my sympathy for my unfortunate 
fellow men in heathen lands, that I resolved to 
go to India as soon as I should be prepared for 
the work of a missionary. The conviction was a 
deep one. I regarded it with such awe that I never 
talked of it with any one save my nearest and best 
friends.” 

The following words of one student express 
clearly what many suggest as to the meaning of 
their high-school days: 

“In such an atmosphere as I have described I 
lived my high-school days. I have forgotten New- 
Chief value of ton’s Law; I have forgotten 
high school Chaucer’s Prologue, but I never 
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shall lose one thing, and that is the broad attitude 
toward life which I gained in high school. It is 
all very well to emphasize the utilitarian value of 
a high-school education in these days of material- 
ism, but after all this value, I believe, is largely 
mythical. What I want to emphasize in this paper 
is the large vision and the grip on life that I gained 
then.” 

With this we shall bring our chapter to a close. 
Many phases of life in the high school have not 
been touched on; but to give a sample of everything 
would be scarcely possible within the limits of this 
book. 

Whether these reminiscences of high-school ex- 
periences are typical or not, those who know real 
boys and girls will have to judge for themselves. 


Reference for further reading and study: _ 
Book, W. F., The High-School Teacher From the 
Pupils’ Point of View, Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, 12 :239. 


CHAPTER X 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS AND SOCIAL INTERESTS OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


HUS far, our attention has been confined to 

the mental and physical characteristics of 
adolescence in general and of the high-school pupil 
What are the char- i particular. We turn in this 
acteristics of high- and the following chapters to a 
Sees nce specific study of the social 
relationships and habits of the high-school pupil. 
The general question before us is, what can be said 
of the character of the boys and girls who attend 
the American high school? Do they form a specific 
class which can be described in any particular or 
definite way? From what economic and social 
strata of the American public do they come? At 
what ages do they enter? What are their voca- 
tional interests, if any? What is their estimate of 
the value of a high-school course as measured by 
their intentions of finishing and by their conceptions 
of its relation to their life-work? In which studies 
are they most interested, least interested, and in 
which do most failures occur? How much time do 
they study outside of school hours; to what extent 
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do they work at home? Do they have opportunity 
to earn money outside; and in what ways do they 
earn money? How many evenings per week do 
they spend at home and how many parties, moving- 
picture shows and theaters do they attend per 
month? Answers to these questions would throw 
some light on the general character of the high- 
school population, which might be of much practical 
value to both teachers and parents. 

There is already in existence a considerable body 
of data on various points such as have been men- 
tioned above. Studies of particular groups of high- 
school children have been made and are being made 
which enable us to answer, in part at least, many 
of these questions. These studies have not, of 
course, been carried far enough to warrant our say- 
ing that the conclusions hold good for the entire 
country, but they show how information can be 
collected and the conclusions are certainly repre- 
sentative of large sections of the high-school popu- 
lation. 

First of all, what economic and social strata of 
the American people send their children to the pub- 
Fr lic high schools? The enormous 

rom what eco- " fi 
nomicandsocial growth in high-school attendance 
paetet during the last two decades sug- 
gests that the children can hardly be said to 
be any longer a selected group with interests 
and aptitudes which are much alike. Twenty 
years ago the children who came into the high 
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schools were probably such as had a particular 
interest in the more intellectual types of train- 
ing. Many of them were looking toward col- 
lege or higher professional courses when they had 
finished high school. They were, on the whole, 
children of American parentage, and from homes 
which appreciated the value of the somewhat nar- 
row nineteenth-century type of mental training. 

But the public high-school population has in- 
creased in these twenty years from 254,000 to 
reteeinscn 1,105,000 (1892-1912). In con- 
of high-school nection with this increase in at- 
pepatalion tendance, the course of study has 
been much expanded. The high school is now often 
called the “People’s College.” The air is full of 
arguments that it should afford practical training. 
The influx of such large numbers of children of 
every race and condition of life has lent much 
weight to the demand that the high school should 
adapt itself to the great variety of needs represented 
and, as far as possible, train each child according 
to his particular bent, and somewhat definitely for ° 
his particular life-work. This, we say, is a perfectly 
natural consequence of the present situation when 
the high schools are supported by the people as a 
whole, rather than by some special class of people 
among whom intellectual interests possibly pre- 
dominate. 

Van Denburg recently studied the racial, social 
and economic character of the homes of one thou- 
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Racial stocksin Sand boys and girls who entered 
the New York the high schools of New York 
high schools : . : : 

City at a given time. (1) He 
found most of the racial stocks in New York, 
twenty-three in all, represented in this group of 
children. Children of American parentage were 
present to the number of four hundred forty-six; 
the girls exceeding the boys almost two to one. 
The Hebrew races, on the other hand, were found 
to send more boys than girls; the ratio being about 
five to four. The Italians were also represented 
by more boys than girls, in the ratio of three to 
two. 

Taking into account the percentages of different 
races in the city as a whole and the percentage 
of each race represented in this high-school group, 
the Irish were found to be most poorly represented ; 
next above them were the Italians; the Hebrews 
were highest of all in proportion to their numbers 
in the city. Van Denburg concludes that this lat- 
ter race far exceeds all others, even the native born 
Americans, “in their appreciation and use of the 
New York high schools.” 

The rentals paid by the homes from which this 
group of one thousand children came showed to 
some extent the economic status 
of the parents. The rentals were 
determined for only four hundred twenty of the 
group, but, of this number, one hundred fifty-four 
came from homes paying only fifteen dollars per 
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month, and more than fifty per cent. were from 
homes paying from ten to twenty dollars per month. 
These figures indicate that the bulk of the homes 
represented were quite below the level of comfort- 
able circumstances; for even twenty dollars per 
month will provide in New York City only a 
meagerly equipped apartment. 

The fathers’ employments showed to some ex- 
tent the social condition of these high-school pupils. 
Social conditions It was found that, considering 
represented the proportion of men in the city 
engaged in various vocations, the federal and city 
employees patronize the high schools in largest 
numbers; next come the parents engaged in the 
printing trades; third in the list are those classed 
as professional and semi-professional; fourth are 
the office workers and agents; fifth are the artisan- 
contractors and manufacturers and tradesmen. This 
latter group sends to the high school nearly half 
of all the children who attend, but they rank fifth 
in their use of the schools because of the large 
number of this class in the city. These conditions, 
discovered for New York City, may for the present 
be assumed to furnish a fair indication of the sit- 
uation in many other very large centers of popula- 
tion, west as well as east. There is no doubt but 
that all nationalities patronize the American high 
school. It is probable, however, that in the medium- 
sized high schools of the smaller western cities chil- 
dren are more largely in attendance from all eco- 
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nomic levels rather than so’largely from the poorer 
ones as was found to be the case in New York. 

With reference to types of vocations represented 
in the Middle West a study was recently made by 
Comparison with the writer of one thousand one 
the Middle West hundred twenty-three pupils at- 
tending the high schools of three cities in Iowa, 
ranging from ten thousand to forty thousand in 
population. 

The following table presents the results of this 
study, together with Van Denburg’s figures for 
one thousand New York high-school pupils for 


comparison, 
TABLE VI 


THE FATHER’S VOCATION OF 1,123 PUPILS IN THE IOWA CITY, 
OTTUMWA AND DUBUQUE HIGH SCHOOLS, 1913, COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF 1,004 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Iowa New York 


PANEICTEU LG maaan fasts teroe cio sa oh oe salvie e Wibin, oohe 151 f 

Beade and manitactuving,...... >. 2+ .> 6 2 227 
ERETISANISIME Strict Ce oh ieos oe oll cteee orev o'euwee wierd 156 150 
Middlemen and office workers.............. 92 106 
SinalisPOstatlONen niece c ¢atnclcnts «ose Sis eiale aes 75 46 
HO RCSSION Al abe oeis oc clot ene nid aieic eters ie wi Ss-saa'g 93 36 
SHE DLOLESSIONAl: ata, ciccraccls site iatevslan\s o's 19 36 
“SUEUBRe]E : eek cae eeat aaron RES ceil baie ais serie 30 52 
City and Federal employees. .............-. 40 61 
ersonale Service ls cioticciesisnicls clues Sere isineciciens 18 41 
RG ArAMEg Masa cd aee Ros awk Go wee es a s's 10 35 
Unclassified 51 36 
PES Prd ieee eS rar de dace alae ane Wi alocs ley ayerstatase s 63 89 
LEXSTIGEL Wa SS OE One Ree oc be An corde ore 17 13 
Fert MRO a tNG net Serene slays wienls « Hvetewnls ojsie eisiwimatecs'e's 40 76 


The figures for these two widely separated lo- 
calities present many striking similarities, for ex- 
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ample, in the case of trade and manufacture and 
the artisans; and, in most cases, the differences 
noted may be easily explained. It is not surpris- 
ing, for instance, to find the agricultural class an 
important one in Iowa. Some of the other differ- 
ences, such as in the number of city and federal 
employees, those doing personal service, and those 
in the printing trades, suggests that the distribution 
of men in these various vocations is slightly differ- 
ent in the smaller western cities than in New York. 
But the fact that the children of men in profes- 
sional work are found more than two and one-half 
times as frequently in these schools as in New York 
indicates that the schools in this section are even 
more democratic than in the East. The profes- 
sional classes, quite as much as the humbler types 
of workers, see in the public high school a suitable 
place for the education of their children. 

The high-school pupils’ vocational intentions 
throw interesting light on the pupils themselves 
ocational in and probably have something to 
tentionsofhigh- do with their persistence and suc- 
PAA ag cess in their high-school work. 
Van Denburg, in his study of the one thousand 
New York high-school pupils, found that forty-one 
per cent. of the boys and fifty-one per cent. of the 
girls were, on entering high school, either unde- 
cided as to their life-work or expressed no choice, 
which later may be considered as practically equiv- 
alent to being undecided. He found further, in 
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tracing the progress of these pupils through the 
following years, that they were much more likely 
to drop out of school early in their course than did 
those who had somewhat definite vocational plans. 
And of those who had such plans, those who. had 
chosen careers necessitating high-school and college 
or professional school training, were more likely 
to remain and finish than those who had chosen, 
for example, business as a career. The actual fig- 
ures were as follows: At the end of two years 
of the high-school course, sixty-eight per cent. of 
the boys and sixty-one per cent. of the girls “who 
were uncertain as to their probable future occupa- 
tion had dropped out” of school, while sixty per 
cent. of the boys and fifty-five per cent. of the 
girls, irrespective of whether they had a future 
occupation in mind or not, had left school at the 
same time. ‘This would tend to show that the boy 
or girl, especially the boy, who has some definite 
occupation in mind lasts a trifle better than the 
boy with no such determination.” 

The variety of occupations chosen reveals to 
some extent the breadth of outlook of these high- 
i patison of school youths; forty different 
New York types of work were mentioned 
eae lowa by the boys and twenty-one by 
the girls. Somewhat similar returns from eleven 
hundred and nine pupils in the three medium-sized 
high schools in Iowa reveal an even wider outlook 
among boys and girls in the central parts of the 
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country. The following table presents the data 
from New York and from Iowa in parallel columns 
for comparison. The larger number of different 
occupations mentioned by the Iowa children and 
the smaller percentage who have no plans as to 
their future work are the significant points to note 
in this table. 
TABLE VII 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 1,109 PUPILS IN THE 3 IOWA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


New York 

Different occupations chosen by all......... 71 Bed 
Different occupations chosen by boys....... 54 40 
Different occupations chosen by girls....... 30 21 
Different occupations chosen by 2% or more 

DOV Stasi cionare ce nd che Solos ohare sine wae 16 9 
Different occupations chosen by 2% or more 

UTS Geers ecole one, ciave-o:dinis ae) a Siete nicotene em ee 10 7 
Widecided or plank, boys.<.cs.e<cecesceck'c 23% 41% 
Wadecidedtorsblanio pirlstes.. .cuee eee ee 23% 51% 


Table VIII enumerates the different vocations 
chosen by five or more pupils of either sex with 
the numbers of New York pupils who also chose 
these vocations. Here again the general tendency 
is the same. Teaching stands easily first with the 
girls in both the East and the West, and engineer- 
ing is likewise the favorite with the boys. Van 
Denburg accounts for the large choice of engineer- 
ing in New York by the striking examples of great 
engineering enterprises which the boys see on every 
hand; the great bridges, tunnels, subways, railway 
terminals and lofty steel buildings. But an even 
larger number of Iowa boys have an interest in 
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engineering; boys who can; at best, have only read 
about these modern engineering wonders. Does this 
not indicate that there is something inherently at- 
tractive to boy-nature in the engineering pursuits? 
Among the vocations mentioned by considerable 
numbers of Iowa girls but apparently not at all 
by New York girls are nursing and domestic sci- 
ence. Law and business are apparently about 
equally attractive to both groups of boys; but the 
Iowa boys far exceed those of New York in their 
interest in medicine, and naturally also in farm- 
ing.* 
TABLE VIII 


VOCATIONS CHOSEN BY 5 OF MORE PUPILS OF ONE SEX, IN 3 
LARGER IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Towa New York 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Peach INOW atc Sco cles Sale w esse o's 13 261 11 168 
IN CINECTING 6 os sas easels ot 94 oe 78 a) 
Stenography and bookkeeping. 16 85 4 55 
DWE cosdtc se dats oasinne 32 e 24 2 
MPACINN Go sjelsissn < a saosiese cee 34 1! te 
BNET CiInO er etiavsiatc ccsisc e ctwls forse ise fe 24 Ay 
Mie dicitieur ns omer asc e ciate 30 3 7 1 
ARIESINICSS Gee oo cio ee sles yetere aie s 33 4 36 4 
iMESTS CAG ana aenige erecek Sine at Ze 1 19 
WDEHTISUTY avsinidic = <i iciein o's cie,0 s-0'os 8 2 ate 
EAATINACY Ee secs <ctssicmiccie oc eos 8 3 1 
yest allie sisi) e/sraisie/sicrsisielsfeisisie ° 16 S Ae 


*The basis on which the material from the Iowa schools 
was collected was not quite the same as that used by Van 
Denburg, hence the results are not strictly comparable. Van 
Denburg secured a report of vocational interests from pupils 
as they entered high school. Our reports are from pupils 
of all the high-school classes. The slightly more developed 
vocational interests of Iowa children are probably due to 
the inclusion of advanced classes. 


t 
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Iowa New York 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Mechanic i weacecios sh caiemtes 8 ee ae re 
VAT INV VOLE TIA Vasteiners somtsreare ier 8 ai 3 A 
Tab Orient os eee ot hee oe te cae 5 8 : 
Domestic science) se... sss s ee aa 22 Ae 
ISECEPE HOUSE cerecisics aie min ce ticle is iz 
esDGatiatuaccce ne € cinerert te aeteete Ne 11 3 
physical ethaimii game viese calc 1 6 1 1 
Gavalts er vice scale wrens ele oes eters 5 1 2. sa 
fice uWwOTki ccs soos dag ones hisles 6 5 wie iz 
PA CHIECEUTE 2.2% gave eleeac ese 6 7 A 
Millinenymrccsessce seco nce 6 Bc 2 

TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL CHOICES IN 3 SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS, 
THE NARROW RANGE, AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
THE LARGER SCHOOLS, IS SIGNIFICANT 


West Granite 
Lisbon Branch Falls (Minn.) Totals 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


cReachingastsss': ip BRS} A 13S Zao 
Farming? <2... . Cae 14.43; 1 5 ees 394 Gee 
Engineering .. 4 .. Sa 10 ac 17a 
INDERSIN Sects 0 2 ovegetae om 4 fe 6 
Merchants... 0 2a & fare 2 
Mechanic ... 3 ess A Re Lig ar se 
Bookkeeper ... ..  .. ne we 5 1 5 
Stenographer ... .. 36 1 se 4 ae 5 


Scattering. ... 2 1 Le 4. Di Hi 12 16 
magecided 3.15 2.13 Zale Des 13,36 


87 137 


Table X shows how much alike the choices of 
the two groups are; for only three vocations are 
mentioned by two per cent. or more of the New 
York children which are not also chosen by two 
per cent. or more of the Iowa pupils. 
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TABLE-X 


VOCATIONS MENTIONED By 2% OR MORE NEW YORK HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS, BUT MENTIONED BY LESS THAN 2% 
IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Boys Girls 
IE echt CIATION wire chs sinks he ook Soccer ea ce 9 Sa 
INEGGay “sok cs eee ee oe 6 
IOAN re oS es Sista eg ee ats Ae te 7 


Van Denburg found a close relationship between 
the high-school student’s estimate of the value of 
anita cetinate high-school work and the length of 
ofvalueofhigh- his stay in high school. For in- 
school course 
Welecnines his stance, only forty-seven per cent. 
length of stay of these one thousand children 
when they entered stated that they regarded a high- 
school education as necessary for their purposes in 
life; the rest answered that it was not necessary or 
that they were uncertain as to its value. In follow- 
ing the high-school histories of these pupils, it was 
found that the expectancy of staying in and com- 
pleting the course was much higher with those 
answering yes to both questions than with those 
answering no, or undecided. 

The following are the exact figures: 

50% of the boys who answer “yes” stay two years. 

50% of the girls who answer “yes” stay three years. 

50% of the boys and girls who answer “no” do not 
stay one year. 


In Iowa it was found that a goodly percentage of 
children from all the classes seems to appreciate the 
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value of a high-school education. The following 
table gives the figures. The large number of Iowa 
boys who regard a college, or some higher school, 
as needful is very significant. 


TABLE XI 
PUPILS’ ESTIMATES OF THE VALUE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE WORK 
Iowa 


Are 4 years in high-school necessary for your purpose? 


Yes No Uncertain Totals 
BOY Sih rere oc oyemiaecaine eats 354 93 87 534 
Gir sew orace eee eae 336 113 84 533 
Do you intend to spend 4 years in high-school? 
Yes No Uncertain Totals 
ROVGME EG on re ctier nears 470 44 34 548 
Gitlin ace te sine erecta oes 534 47 33 614 
Is a college education necessary for your purpose? 
Yes No Uncertain Totals 
Roysueriies Rone Sasori: 337 113 Si, SEY/ 
Gir is Minera «cs centers oe alesis 297 206 114 617 


Percentages Answering Yes 
Are 4 years in high-school necessary? 


STOR fee RR ee LR I i cea 66% 

Girls Feo socece een ey eee eee 63% 
Do you intend to stay 4 years in high school? 

BOYS, 2 sme alin s Bebe on sees ere eee aaer 85% 

Girls (R72 o. cate conten anaes aerate 87% 
Is a college education necessary? 

BOYS Soe ce cldies ete aeton Dee EOE 63% 

Girls tinterctyecie oalciaeldis Ricteeeamlae aetrcastelcrere eee 48% 


In Table XII are presented some figures as to 
studies in which the students of four Iowa high 
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Reaction to schools were most interested, least 
studies interested, and the ones in which 
failures were reported. It was thought in gather- 
ing this information that there might be some re- 
lation between a student’s school interests, his vo- 
cational preference and perhaps even his intention 
to remain in high school for the entire course. We 
were not able to detect any such relationships from 
the data as they came to us, but the figures by them- 
selves are of some significance. 


TABLE XII 


STUDIES IN WHICH THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS OF IOWA CITY, 
DUBUQUE, BURLINGTON AND OTTUMWA ARE: 


Most Least Reported 
Interested Interested Failures 

ne TISH Se sie as a 20's Boys 179 146 54 
Girls 321 118 44 

LANG) ae eee Boys 64 106 87 
Girls 154 86 53 

German 220.8 ess Boys 69 65 79 
Girls 192 78 50 

Mathematics ....... Boys 286 120 143 
Girls 237 296 148 
EEStOL Var eee nreris's S Boys 158 88 48 
Girls 153 160 53 

Physical Science....Boys 137 26 il 
Girls 89 46 17 

1b yel boyen2” elias Sere rene Boys 31 19 4 
Girls 38 13 2 

Gommercial, isc + 0 .'. Boys 70 10 9 
Girls 63 4 6 

Manual Training....Boys 55 5 1 
Girls 2 6 a4 

Domestic Science...Girls 64 10 4 
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The differences between boys and. girls in regard 
to English, Latin and German is especially inter- 
Wincecse ha: esting. Several questions arise in 
tween boys one’s mind. For example, is the 
eer girls’ preference for these sub- 
jects due to the fact that the intrinsic quality of the 
subjects makes more of an appeal to the girl-mind 
than to the boy-mind, or does the fact that these sub- 
jects are taught by women mean that they tend to be 
presented in ways better suited to arouse the girls’ 
interest than the boys’? Both of these factors prob- 
ably have their influence. On the other hand, boys 
surpass girls in their interest in mathematics, history 
and physical sciences,: judged both by positive 
preference and by the much smaller numbers of 
boys who select these subjects as those in which 
they are least interested. From the small numbers 
of each sex who mention commercial subjects, man- 
ual training and domestic science as most interest- 
ing, we should judge, either that they are not 
largely elected or are not taught, thus far, so as to 
make a very definite appeal to children of the high- 
school age. Whether one or both of these condi- 
tions are true, it indicates that these so-called prac- 
tical and semi-vocational subjects do not thus far 
awaken the interest in the pupils of these cities that 
the older and better standardized subjects are able 
to do. 

As to failures, the various mathematical subjects 
easily outrank all others. This may be due to less 
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Mathematics efficient teaching, to too great 
difficult difficulty in the subjects or to too 
little willingness of large numbers of high-school 
pupils to overcome the difficulties that these 
branches present. 

In connection with these figures regarding fail- 
ures which are based solely upon the pupils’ own re- 
Dataonfailures  POrts and which, therefore, are 
from a single subject to more or less error 
sucol (probably in most cases in the 
pupils’ favor) the following data are of interest. 


TABLE XIII 


THE NUMBER OF PASSING GRADES MADE IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS BY 
1,042 PUPILS IN 23 SUCCESSIVE CLASSES IN THE 
IOWA CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Passing Percentage 

Grades Failures of Failures 
English, including literature... 4,541 544 11% 
IGE DAG teks ak este oa ele marisiontes 2,140 498 19% 
COMELL Vie vise cree aces si Sisinee sean 1,506 253 14% 
bitstonyand) CiViCS...cciaen = se 3,163 397 11% 
TLAWSTRD: \cegaeSes AE CEREEIR ne CAs 2,693 468 15% 
PCR ATIMN ce ook tea wera e wie vale 1,271 87 6% 
@ommercial work ............ 644 45 7% 
Physical sciences .....:0000+ ++ 1,189 111 9% 
Biological sciences ........... 1,013 82 8% 
Manual training .............. 678 32 5% 


From the above table, covering an eleven-year 
period for a single high school, it appears, from the 
failures recorded, that algebra ranks first in diffi- 
culty. Latin is second and geometry a close third. 
While no percentages can be computed from Table 
XII for exact comparison with the data in Table, 
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XIII, there is a striking similarity in the relative 
difficulty of subjects as there presented. 


Author referred to in the text: 
(1) Van Denburg, J. K., Elimination of Pupils 
From Public Secondary Schools, New York, 
IQII. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE STUDY HABITS AND AMUSEMENTS OF HIGH= 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


HE questionnaire, which yielded the data 
BD siver in the preceding chapter for the four 
Towa high schools, also called for a report from 
Hours of study each student as to the approx- 
outside ofschool imate number of hours spent in 
study outside of school hours. Practically all 
high-school officials agree in thinking that unless 
some provision is made in school for longer periods 
of supervised study some outside study is both de- 
sirable and necessary, and this notwithstanding the 
arguments recently presented in certain popular 
magazines against home study. 

These pupils were asked to check the one from 
five estimates which most nearly represented the 
’ amount of time spent per week in home study. 

The following table gives the answers of four- 
teen hundred thirty-one pupils of these four schools. 

TABLE XIV 


HOURS OF STUDY PER WEEK OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 
(4 IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS) 


0-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 
Ba Gee Bete Gas By Gea oie 
Dabuque .... 13 18 123:100 27 48 10 14 2 3 
tewancity 5.2120 ° 91.115, 50 69 11 30 84S 
Biitumwa .... 8 13 96.418 42. 88 2-11) 27) 3146 
Muarineston ... 17 20)' 51°77) 23- 32.04.15 2-4 


ica ae 59 71 361 410 142 237 36 8 13 16 
171 
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Here, as in the answers to the previous questions, 
there is doubtless more or less inaccuracy with the 
probabilities lying on the side of an over- rather 
than an wunder-estimate. The correspondence in 
the times given by the students of the different 
schools is very striking and indicates that in spite 
of errors in individual cases these estimates repre- 
sent fairly the distribution of Iowa high-school 
pupils as to the amount of time spent in home study. 
Five to eight hours of home study per week is the 
most common report. Whether this is enough time 
for the average pupil, each high-school principal 
must judge for himself. It is, at any rate, of some 
importance in dealing with the high-school situation 
to know the actual distribution of our pupils in this 
matter of home study. 

It was thought that there might be some relation 
between success in studies and amount of home 
Issuccessinstud- Study. The reports of two hun- 
ies relatedtoout- dred forty-four Burlington pupils 
side study? . 

in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades were studied with this question in mind, but — 
there was no relationship apparent from the data 
furnished by the students. The results were as fol- 
lows: 


Hours per week Percentage failing Percentage failing 
in home study 1 or more times 2 or more times 
0-4 56% 33% 

5-8 45% 29% 

9-12 54% 36% 
13-16 17% 17% 


17-20 0% 0% 
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While there seems to be no relationship in terms: 
of mere failures, there is, no doubt, a relationship 
in terms of the quality of work done if we but had 
its measure in actual grades. This is a point on 
which we must for the present defer a definite 
answer. 

The pupils in these four Iowa schools reported 
themselves as spending entire evenings per week at 
home, as follows: 

TABLE XV 
ENTIRE EVENINGS PER WEEK SPENT AT HOME AS REPORTED BY\ 


PUPILS OF 4 LARGE IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 
(ist Columns, Boys) 


EVENINGS 


Iowa City.... 
Dubuque.... 
Burlington .. 
Ottumwa.... 


Grand total, Boys 623; Girls 782. 


SIMILAR REPORT FROM TWO SMALL SCHOOLS 


EVENINGS uf 6 


West Branch.|..} 1] 5 
isbon.2 22... 4! 3] 2 
PL@talsey-,. . 4) 4) 71 


It will be seen from this table that the boys most 
commonly report three and four evenings ouf 6f 
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the week at home and the girls four and five. Not 
many of us will feel that this report is altogether 
auspicious for the good of the high-school pupils. 
When the number of evenings per week spent at 
home falls below five on the average, one can not 
help but feel that home life and home influences are 
playing too little part in the lives of these adoles- 
cents. Fifty-nine per cent. spend four evenings or 
less at home. 
In order to see what relation might exist between 
success in school and evenings at home, the answers 
of the entire fourteen hundred 
Relation between : ; 
eveningsathome Pupils were reexamined, and the 
and school number of failures reported by 
efficiency caate i 
them were distributed according 
to the entire evenings per week which they reported 
themselves as spending at home. Tables XVI and 
XVII give the results of this inquiry. 


TABLE XVI 


RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF PUPILS FAILING ONE OR MORE 
TIMES IN STUDIES AND ENTIRE EVENING SPENT 
AT HOME PER WEEK 
(EVeHING'S ele sete aise 7 (6% (5954 2932 22 leo 
Number of cases... 46 42 8&6 80 68 34 7 15 
Towa City 
_ Per cent. failing... 14 36.0 (27 7285 S500) G4 70m 
Number Gis cases.2 Zon Looe Li O97 Saeed 7 
Dubuque 
Pericent, failing... 12°° 20) 30 9) 345046 Somece 
Number of cases... 15 28 66 78 31 17 a 6 
Burlington 
Per cent. failing... 47 20 47 48 58 65 100 67 
Number of casess 21) 46. 102)) 132) 779) 2600S 9 
Ottumwa 
Per cent. failing... 48 37 36 47 51 51 GO- 45 
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TABLE XVII 


DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF FAILURES PER HUNDRED PUPILS 
ACCORDING TO EVENINGS AT HOME 


Entire evenings at 


OMG Me ete fee's « ro Eee AC DANE ey ee ne 
Howse Gityec sets: sc. « ZOE AS 5 09 oO Son. 4142 153) 
MUbugue\o.s05.. ss « 2A 23 OOOO Bal 7 een ome 57, 
Burlington Spic<ees- 80 31 98 105 180 206 300 166 
ORIN War cen sc oe xia’ s 76 69 51 93 100 104 120 90 

Averages ......004 50 43 63 78 117 128 152 142 


Pupils reported as spending four to seven entire 
evenings per week at home average fifty-eight fail- 
ures per hundred pupils. 

Pupils reported as spending from none to three 
evenings per week at home average one hundred 
thirty-five failures per hundred pupils. 

A recent study of three hundred eighty delin- 
quent pupils in the Minneapolis high schools(1) 
revealed the fact that forty-six per cent. of them 
confessed that they were “out” the larger share of 
evenings in a week. No data were reported as to 
the home-staying habits of the pupils whose school 
work was up to grade, but in the light of the re- 
turns from the Iowa high schools it is fair to as- 
sume that there was a direct relation between the 
delinquency ‘of those Minneapolis pupils and the 
little time they spend at home. 

The preceding information regarding these four- 
teen hundred pupils in the four Iowa high schools 
relates more or less directly to their school work 
and school interests. It might be interesting to 
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know, in connection with this, something of what 
these pupils are doing aside from their school work, 
whether they help at home, whether they earn 
money or not and the extent of their participation 
in certain forms of amusement. 

The following table gives the answers to the 
question—Do you have work at home? The data 
are given separately for each city 
in order to show how far there is 
any uniformity in this particular. 


Work at home 


TABLE XVIII 


DO YOU HAVE WORK AT HOME? 


Yes fo) 

Boys. Girls Boys’ Girls 
Towa -City 7. .cec0ccss sess te 156 197 33 32 
DUGDUGUE. <4 ciece clecie ew wees 140 143 24 34 
IBUTUNOLOM) eccnrawciee e¥ielle 87 142 10 20 
Ottuniwanece este ace cence: 154 242 1 2elG 

537 724 74 102 

Grand total: 1,437. i 


Yes, 88% ; No, 12%. 


The fact that the girls slightly exceed the boys | 
in helping with home work is natural in view of 
the sort of work that is usually available for chil- 
dren in city homes. It is encouraging for those 
who believe that children should learn to participate 
in home duties to note the large percentage of these 
pupils who report such participation. In the study 
just referred to, of three hundred eighty delinquent 
pupils in the Minneapolis high schools it was found 
that the number who reported home work of any 
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kind was much less. Whether, however, there is 
any general connection between lack of home work 
and delinquency is a subject demanding further in- 
vestigation before it can be definitely answered. It 
is natural to suppose that a complete absence of all 
responsibility at home might lead to an excess of 
outside activities which would interfere materially 
with school success. The only data from which we 
could infer the school standing of these Iowa pupils 
were the number of semester failures reported by 
each pupil, and there was no apparent relation be- 
tween these failures and home work or lack of it. 

The distribution of time spent at home work by 
these pupils was given by them as follows: 


TABLE XIX 


TIME PER DAY SPENT BY IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS AT 
HOME WORK 


(Left-hand numbers, boys) 


0 Lessthanlhr. 1-2hrs. 34 hrs. 5-6 hrs. 
74 102 51 63 263 343 67 113 46 54 


The question next arises—Do any of these pupils 
who do not work at home have work of some sort 
Rice cho earn outside of home? Some of these 
money outside do, but it happens quite as fre- 
pepcuoo! quently that they do no work of 
any kind while those who report home work also 
quite as often report that they work outside also. 
In answer to the question—Do you earn money 
outside of school? the following information was 
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secured: Yes: Boys, 426; Girls, 192. No: 
Boys, 205; Girls, 665; 68% of the boys and 22% 
of the girls reporting that they earn money in one 
way or another outside of school. 

It is of some interest to know the kinds of work 
mentioned by these pupils. This is given in Tables 
XX and XXI. 

TABLE XX 


KINDS OF WORK FOR WHICH MONEY IS EARNED, MENTIONED BY Z 
OR MORE PUPILS 


CTETICIN OS ene ernie aveverniacnsd ie OP, -Ushera sade. ans cot ees 4 
Oddi ODS eaceeen ote see 70™ Picture show co.cc o- ee 4 
Helping at home........ 48° (Printing!) cccawcsks oeneee 3 
Delivering papers ...... 44 Reporting <....c..caseent 3 
MaTIning possess test tee 19 Telephone office ........ 3 
Music teacher .......... 16” = Elevator boy? :eaesteeece 4! 
WacationewOrk: o.s..1. sss 15 Automobile and motor 

Music and singing....... 14 cycle repairs Goes ntes 

Gollecting met sie. crs cstoels 12 Distributing ads ........ 3 
Melivery DOV aa scece see 11 tn bank nese ne ee eet 3 
Shop-and office. .....0.. 10 Engineering gang........ 2 
Caninc@enurnace. sj. cet 10 — “Tatlore ice scene neers 3 
Mactorys mill; etes. +. ec. 10) Painter’ 2a. eee Z 
@anvassin e-em. seis alee oo Oces Hunting ©. eccsseerneere 2, 
Office attendant. ......es 9) Pancy work 2... ss-cnes Z 
Ghatitheur 3/35. veseces 8” “Railroad ‘ofiice sees. eee 4 
Photogfaphy, cs... eae t« 8 Newspaper office ....... Z 
PATISEM aside cron meisieice tolere 6. > Sheet metali 80.2. ceceee 2 
Poultry. ace, se le memiee 6.) -Mechanich sna ie 
Welter icine ic csacsuniees S'5 -Bakitiotc ec cmisce eee 2 
Rarpet ere .cce econ en cine 52 Yo MotC Ag eects 2 
JEN Rohe ceeraid aricrmmeer eer 5 Salesman ..... Secatieeree Bel 74 


KINDS OF WORK MENTIONED BY | PUPIL ONLY 


Reading gas meters Dentist’s office 
Millinery Selling peanuts 
Staying with neighbors nights Running a boat 
Checking Soda fountain 
Making pennants Electrical work 
Selling cream Helping neighbors 
Selling milk Automobile sales 


Typewriting Substitute teacher 
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Fishing Safiatorium 
Delivering eggs Messenger 
Mowing lawns Greenhouse 
Pumping church organ Engineer 
Plumbing Artist’s model 
Garage Carpentry 
Window trimming Library work 
Sewing 

TABLE XXI 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORK MENTIONED BY BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boys Girls Combined 
BOWanGiE Vcc nhc melex G sivens tc ce a a6 37 
DISEASES See eye an ee aR 36 6 39 
DCCUAIWA he onsioan = Sheen e aes 36 17 44 
[Byhis Dive faye ana eee mae 23 15 35 


The considerable variety of work which high- 
school pupils in these cities find to do is significant. 
Benen su: While a number of these employ- 
venile occupa- ments would have to be classed as 
Baaerobies “juvenile occupations,” and as not 
leading anywhere in particular, “a juvenile occu- 
pation” is not altogether to be condemned in these 
cases. When a boy or girl is in school, such a type 
of work, even though it does not lead directly to 
any future vocation, is a steadying influence upon 
the youngster, serving to give a little experience in 
personal responsibility and in the practical side of 
life. The experience of earning money for one’s 
self, even in a temporary employment, is a prepara- 
tion for future work that is decidedly worth while. 

It is hardly to be expected that many high-school 
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pupils, with the best part of their day given up to 
Desres of relat school work, should find much 
tion between out- time outside to spend in preparing 
side work and : , 
Patatonal for any particular vocation. And 
interest yet, out of the six hundred 
eighteen who report themselves as earning money, 
thirty-six or nearly six per cent. are doing outside 
work more or less directly related to what they are 
planning to do when they leave school. Table XXII 
shows just what these employments are. 


TABLE XXII 
RELATION BETWEEN OUTSIDE WORK FOR PAY AND VOCATIONAL 
INTENTIONS 

Gollection’ cc. ccebs ase seks LY Banking e waceeac cee 2 
Officerwork JJ ies.ts.8.850 1 Manufacturingand artisan 2 
PICACHEA Gy eerste hucetlaiets aie ore 1 Engineering: 2.5. cee 
Domestic science and art. 4 Automobile repairing .... 1 
Gletkin os Ch cee eters Seotenavetes 2° Tailoring... seas eee 1 
Meaching MUSIC. acon. «6 oe 6  Dentist’s)oficewatarweccee 1 
Singing and music....... 4 Railroad office ........... 1 
IAT ITO A, Gaviele\elsiechei sls slips 4 S Artists Wc Gide tance see 2 
Salesmaniship. -.c.< etme +e a ll 


In view, however, of the present interest in vo- 
cational education, the question may be raised as to 
Shouldtherebea Whether the conditions here 
larger relation? = shown are as favorable for our 
high-school boys and girls as they should be. 
Should not the school and the community attempt 
to provide more opportunity for these pupils to get 
work which will minister more directly to their vo- 
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cational interests? As long as the school studies 
pursued by these pupils are so largely of the purely 
“liberal” or cultural type, there can, of course, be 
little relationship between school work itself and 
work outside. Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that many types of vocational interest, such as 
engineering, law, medicine or teaching, could not 
usually find any opportunity for expression during 
the school years. But there are also many interests 
which might find expression while the pupil is in 
school. To bring about such a connection, the 
school on its part would have to give more attention 
to cultivating the vocational interests of its pupils. 
With no special effort on the part of the school to 
cultivate such an intelligent insight into the diverse 
opportunities of the modern world, the range of 
interests already possessed by these Iowa pupils is 
comparatively limited, as we saw above in Table 
VIII. If the school would undertake to enlighten 
its pupils systematically as to vocational opportuni- 
ties, if it would also provide more vocational studies 
and give more attention to the practical relation- 
ship involved in the ordinary studies, the pupil 
would be provided with a better basis on which to 
go out into his community and choose his work. 
But the community, also, should do something, 
perhaps under the leadership of the school. The 
The community's Modern community should be 
responsibility led to take a more direct interest 
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in the future of its children than is expressed in 
simply providing them with the ordinary school op- 
portunities. People engaged in different lines of 
work should feel a responsibility for providing 
ways for boys and girls who are inclined in various 
directions to gain a little experience in the work 
that interests them while they are going to school. 

The industrial schools have already begun to 
work out and apply various schemes of part-time 
employment for their pupils in the trades, but what 
we have in mind here is a more general and less 
intensive application of the idea. Not that the boy 
in the ordinary high school who wishes to work 
shall be employed in some trade, for example, on 
alternate weeks, but rather that opportunities shall 
be carefully developed in every community, whereby 
many such boys and even girls shall gain some slight 
contact with different vocations in their outside 
work. Such contact should give the youngster not 
merely a chance to make a little money, but also an 
insight into, and practical appreciation of, the re- 
quirements of the vocation he wishes later to fol- 
low. 

As to the social and recreational interests of these 
fourteen hundred Iowa high-school pupils, the fol- 
lowing table summarizes the re- 
turns as to the number of parties, 
moving-picture shows and theaters per month which 
they report themselves as attending. The reports 
from different cities are fairly uniform. 


Parties per month 
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TABLE XXIII 


PARTIES PER MONTH ATTENDED BY IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
(Left-hand numbers, boys) 


None or 8or 
lessthan1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 more 
196 161 117199 128216 56 94 86 58 22 81 10 23 22 94 
% 26 23 25 ll 8 4 2 0.3 i 


About 48% attend 1-2 parties per month. 
About 26% attend more than 2 parties per month. 
About 26% attend none or less than 1 party per month. 


MOVING-PICTURE SHOWS PER MONTH 


it) 1-3 4-6 1-9 10-15 16 or more 
91 176 153 265 185 197 57 63 Tl 64 53 43 


THEATERS ATTENDED PER MONTH 
_Noneor 8 or 
jlessthani 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 more 
109 230 15184 1011388 5861 7585 2319 2619 94 3016 


As in the case of preceding tables the reader will 
have to interpret these figures for himself. Pos- 
5 sibly no one of these diversions, 
Bathe eee by itself, is indulged in by large 
diversions ex- numbers to excess, but taken to- 
cessive? : 
gether they represent a consider- 
able expenditure of time in at least three forms of 
diversions. In most cases the pupil who goes to 
few or no parties does not indulge in the other 
forms of amusement. The general tendency is for 
all to be represented in about the same proportion in 
the pupils who do participate at all. These figures 
will be taken by some as a proof of the statement 
often made that it is not the school work as such 
which is injurious to the health of the ordinary 
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adolescent, but that he suffers most from the multi- 
plicity of his outside interests. 
In connection with the figures given above, the 

following words of Miss Slattery, regarding the 

girl in her teens, seem to strike 
Relation between 
outsideinterests Very nearly the truth of the mat- 
and “nerv- ter. She writes: “So many of 
ousness f ; 

our girls are ‘nervous.’ An eighth 
grade teacher told me recently that she had fifty 
girls in her class and that according to their 
mothers, forty-one of them were ‘very nervous.” It 
seemed to her a large proportion even for girls in 
their early teens, and she began a quiet study of 
some of them. One of the ‘very nervous’ girls who, 
her mother thought, must be taken out of school 
for a while, takes both piano and violin lessons, at- 
tends dancing school, goes to parties now and then, 
and rarely retires before ten o’clock. Another ‘very 
nervous’ girl takes piano lessons, goes to moving- 
picture shows once or twice a week, hates milk, 
can’t eat eggs, doesn’t care much for fruit, and is 
extremely fond of candy. In each case investigated 
there seemed to be much outside of school work 
which could explain the nervousness.” (2), 


Authors referred to in the text: 


(1) Hobbs, W. W., and others, An Inquiry Into 
the Cause of Student Delinquency in the 
Minneapolis High Schools. School Review, 
20 :593, IQI2. 

rey Slattery, Margaret, The Girl in Her Teens. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE RELATION OF SUCCESS IN HIGH SCHOOL TO 
ENTERING AGE 


UR study of the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of the teens has suggested that 
there is a close relationship between these develop- 
Bthicol success mental phases in the pupil and his 
dependsonvari- school record. Moreover, ex- 
poe centions ternal social conditions, over 
which the pupil has no control, such as nationality 
and occupation of parents on the one hand, and on 
the other the pupil’s own vocational interests and 
plans, his outside study and work, and his amuse- 
ments, which he does control, in part at least, and 
which are to some extent the reflection of physical 
and mental transformations which he is undergo- 
ing; all these also play some part in determining 
how successful he will be as a pupil. 

The influence of all these factors, physical, men- 
tal and social, depends to some extent on the age 
These vary with Of the pupil. The internal factors 
age of pupil of his own physical and mental 
being and his response to certain social conditions 
develop at different ages and exert correspondingly 
different degrees of influence. The age of the pupil 
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in years becomes, then, a significant fact to take 
into account in any inquiry we may make into his 
efficiency at a particular time. Mere age is, of 
course, only a rough measure of various underlying 
and less easily determined conditions, but, rough 
though it may be, it is of value because it yields to 
definite quantitative statement. Age is not even it- 
self a cause, it is rather an index of certain in- 
fluences which can not in themselves be so definitely 
put down in numerical terms. 

If we had accurate information of inner changes 
and the quality of work of a considerable group of 
pupils and if, also, we knew definitely the social, 
economic and recreational habits of these pupils we 
might be able to state in numerical terms the rela- 
tion of the former to the latter. The obtaining of 
such information, while difficult, is not impossible, 
and accurate statements can be made as soon as 
some one appears who has the time and the patience 
to collect the necessary data. But the data as to 
age and school success is already available and has, 
in a few. places, been carefully worked over. The 
results are interesting and suggestive. The re- 
lationships that appear are sufficiently definite to 
promise much to the student who will have the 
patience to secure measurements of the underlying - 
changes which age in years only roughly indicates. 

From studies thus far made we may gain some 
idea of the probable ability, at the time of entering 
high school, of high-school boys and girls as com= 
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pared with school children in general. We can also 
tell something of the relation between entering age 
and degree of success attained later in high-school 
work.* 


Percentages. 


Ages. Figure 72" 
Age distribution of 1033 pupils entering thes 
lowa City High School in 23 consecutive Classes,” 
Median age approximately 14,9. 


If the records of entering, or ninth grade, classes 
of any large high school are examined, the pupils 
will usually be found to range in 


Range of age 
of high-school age from twelve to seventeen 
eaeents years, with now and then an 


*The data for this discussion are drawn partly from Van 
Denburg’s Elimination of Students in Public Secondary 
Schools and, partly, from an unpublished study by Mr. J. J. 
Dynes, sometime a graduate student in the State University, of 
Iowa, entitled, The Relation of Retardation to Elimination 


in High-School Students. 
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eleven-year-old and a very few over eighteen. Fig- 
ure 7 shows graphically the distribution of entering 
ages, for twenty-three successive classes, in one 
medium-sized high school in Iowa. The sexes are 
combined in this’ curve since there is little differ- 
ence in the showing made by boys and girls sep- 
arately. It will be seen that, for this school, the 
most common entering age is from fourteen to 
fifteen. The median age of all entrants was about 
14.9 years. The median entering age of the one 
thousand high-school pupils in New York City 
studied by Van Denburg was found to be slightly 
less, namely 14.5. It would be of great value to 
know what degree of physiological development had 
been attained by each of these age groups at the 
time of entrance into high school. This we have no 
data for determining, but it is probable that most 
of both sexes were either maturing or matured, 
with frequent cases, however, of immature chil- 
dren especially in the age groups below fifteen.* 
The fact of greatest significance in this distribu- 
tion of entering ages is that the median age is 
Rietincance of less than fifteen years; that is, 
low median age one-half of all the pupils studied 
SOS ted in these two cities entered before 
fifteen. This fact, we say, is significant because 
it throws some light on the ability of these ninth 
graders. In Iowa City the children entering the 


* Cf. Table XXIV, page 193. 
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elementary schools probably average six years of 
age. In New York City the average age of entrance 
is given as seven. If these Iowa children are reg- 
ularly promoted they finish the elementary course 
in eight years or at the end of their fourteenth 
year. Similarly, New York children would nor- 
mally finish the elementary schools at the end of 
their fifteenth year. If, then, more than half of 
those who enter high school enter earlier than at 
the above mentioned ages, they have at one or more 
points in their elementary-school work skipped 
grades or gained special promotions. Every such 
incident in the school-life of a child is an indica- 
tion that he has possessed, at one time or another, 
more than average ability. Those who are ready 
for high school at twelve must have made several 
such special promotions. 

Now, if we contrast the proportion of those 
specially promoted who enter high school with the 

. number of special promotions in 
eau ck the entire elementary-school pop- 
high-school ulation we can get a rough teas- 
ae ure of the ability of high-school 
entrants in comparison with the ability of school 
children generally. 

In New York City, accelerated pupils occur in 
the ratio of about one to twenty-three of the total 
elementary-school population. When, therefore, 
sixty-four per cent. of this New York group enter 
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high school at or before fifteen years of age, and 
thirty per cent. before fourteen, we can see that 
the ability of these children is decidedly above the 
average of elementary-school ability. At least 
sixty-four per cent. have been ranked by previous 
teachers as successful scholars and the thirty per 
cent. who entered under fourteen years were cer- 
tainly decidedly above the average according to the 
standards of the elementary schools. Thus, while 
about one in every twenty-three of elementary- 
school children gain special promotions, one in 
three of those who come to the high schools have 
apparently gained one or more of such promo- 
tions. (1) 

The number of early entrants into high school is 
not so large in Iowa City as in New York, 
Percentages of especially when we take into ac- 
early entrants count the earlier average entrance 
of these children into the primary school, but it 
is still large enough to be significant. The group 
in this latter city that entered before fifteen, the 
normal age of entrance, constituted fifty-four per 
cent. of the total, and of these, something over 
nineteen per cent. entered even before fourteen. 
These children, approximately one in five of all 
who entered, were thus marked by their grade 
teachers, through special promotions, as of more 
than average ability. 

Such, then, is the status of these children as 
they enter high school. The interesting question 
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Their subsequent "Ow arises as to the subsequent 
records what? records made by them in their 
high-school work. Is there any relation between 
entering age and the pupil’s likelihood of finishing 
his course? Is there any relation between his en- 
tering age and his subsequent high-school scholar- 
ship? The first question can be answered definitely 
and it throws considerable light on the second ques- 
tion which can not be answered so fully. 

In general, it was found, in both lowa and New 
York, that a larger proportion of the earlier en- 
feriy batrance trants finished than of the later 
favorable to entrants. Thus, in the Iowa 
pesuuation school studied, it was found that 
a much larger proportion of the group which en- 
tered high school between twelve and thirteen fin- 
ished in four years than in the case of any other 
older entering group; forty-six per cent. of them 
finishing on time while of those entering between 
thirteen and fourteen, forty per cent. made normal 
progress and finished in four years; thirty-two per 
cent. of the fourteen-year-olds ; twenty-two per cent. 
of the fifteen-year group; thirteen per cent. of the 
sixteen-year group, and nine per cent. of the sev- 
enteen-year group. On the other hand the percent- 
age of pupils dropping out increases rapidly as the 
age of entrance increases, starting with twenty- 
seven per cent. in the youngest group and running 
up as high as seventy-nine per cent. in the sixteen- 
year-old group. 
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Ages. Figure 8 
Graphical showing of the percentages of 1033 
lowa City High School pupils of different entering ages, 
from 12 to 17 inclusive, who were accelerated, retarded, 
eliminated, or graduated on time; ie., in four years. 


Figure 8 shows the relative numbers of normal, - 
accelerated, retarded and eliminated pupils for each 
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More ready entering~age group. The facts 
“Che ale Bg presented to the eye by this figure 
younger pupils 


are certainly sufficiently impress- 
ive. They show, at least as far as eleven and a 
half years’ experience in this high school are con- 
cerned, that the younger pupils adjust themselves 
more readily to the high-school régime and, being 
adjusted to it, do the work more successfully than 
do the older pupils. We can not tell just what 
relationship physiological maturity or immaturity 
bore to the varying success of the younger and 
older pupils in the classes above studied; but it is 
fortunately possible to give the actual distribution 
of degrees of maturity of a single ninth grade 
class which entered this school after the twenty- 
three classes represented by Figure 8 were studied. 
The following table shows the age groups repre- 
sented in this class, with the number in each group 
who are immature, maturing and mature. 


TABLE XXIV 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREES OF MATURITY IN THE VARIOUS AGE 
GROUPS OF A NINTH GRADE CLASS IN THE 
IOWA CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


(Left-hand numbers in each pair denote boys) 


AGES IMMATURE MATURING MATURE TOTALS 
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The distribution shown in the above table is 
probably typical of all recent classes. It will be 
Maturity distribu- Seen that the number of immature 
tionofoneclass = individuals in this class is com- 
paratively small, about six per cent., and that of 
the maturing and mature groups, forty-six per cent., 
are under fifteen years of age. If this class is 
really typical of the previous twenty-three, we may 
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Distribution of the entering ages of the 
graduates, vand non-graduates r---== ' 
of 23 classes in the lowa City High School, 
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infer that the large number of early entrants who 
graduated in these classes consisted mostly of early 
maturing children. It is not likely, at least, that 
the success of the younger pupils represented in 
Figure 8 was due to any great degree of immaturity, 
for the probability is that very few of them were 
physiologically immature. 

The single fact that those who graduate in this 
school form, on the whole, a younger class of chil- 

dren than the non-graduates is 
oa cape shown by Figure 9. While the 
than the non- median age of all entrants wag 
ag found to be 14.9 years, the me: 
dian age of those who remained to graduate was 
14.6 years and of those who dropped out without 
graduating, 15.5 years. 

This same superiority of the younger over the 
older children in the expectancy of their complet- 
Similar datafrom ing the high-school course was 
New York found by Van Denburg to obtain 
among the one thousand New York City children 
whose histories he studied in detail. He found, 
for instance, that of those who entered under four- 
teen almost twice as many remained to finish as 
of those who entered at fifteen or over. 

The following table presents for easy compari- 
son the facts for these nearly equal groups in Iowa 
and in New York. 
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TABLE XXV 


COMPARATIVE GRADUATION EXPECTANCY OF THE VARIOUS 
ENTERING AGES IN IOWA AND IN NEW YORK 


Iowa New York 
12-13 65% 23% 
13-14 50% 19% 
14-15 39% 10% 
15-16 29% 6.5% 
16-17 17% 3.5% 


The downward trend of the percentage as the entering ages 
increase is the significant fact of the above figures for both 
localities. Incidentally it is also interesting to note how muck 
larger is the proportion of western children who graduate on 
sime. 

On looking over this table we may say with Van 
Denburg that, “as far as age is concerned, thirteen 
The ideal age of is the ideal age for high-school 
high-school entrance” or even between twelve 
entrance . . . 

and thirteen. Connecting this 
finding with our earlier discussions as to the physi- 
ological and mental changes of the earlier half of 
the teens, we may conclude that these changes are, 
on the whole, unsettling and that the child who 
can make the transition from the grammar school 
to the high school early is more likely to get ad- 
justed to the conditions he finds there and finish 
the course than one who enters in the very midst 
of the mental changes that are likely to occur at 
fourteen and fifteen. Moreover, inasmuch as the 
period of rapid physical development begins for 
most children before fourteen, these figures seem 
to confirm the assertion made in Chapter III, that 
the physical changes that occur early do not in 
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themselves usually lessen the child’s school ability, 
while the mental readjustments which follow the 
physical changes have a decided tendency to un- 
settle the pupil. 

Whatever the immediate causes may be of the 
dropping out of the older entrants, we should not 
Period of mental at least lose sight of the fact that 
age these pupils are, at the very be- 
vorable for ginning of their course, undergo- 
ace ing more or less profound 
changes, intellectual and emotional, and that these 
changes in inner attitude can not fail to influence 
them in definite ways toward their studies, toward 
immediate social matters and toward the multitude 
of general social and economic influences in their 
local environments. The boy who enters on his 
high-school course when he is in the throes of the 
“new birth” into the social world, or when he is 
gripped by the intense longing for “larger things,” 
when he begins to feel the impatient vague idealism 
of the middle teens, or when he is absorbingly in- 
terested in his girl associates, and is, above all, 
eager for adventure and to play a “man’s part” in 
the world, such a boy will yield himself unwillingly 
to the narrow round of school tasks with their ex- 
acting requirements. He will inevitably find him- 
self “looking over the edge of his school work,” 
wishing for his real life to begin. He will, if he 
is an average boy, grasp at almost any pretext to 
quit school. 
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We do not believe, however, that there could not 

be a school which would hold the majority of boys 

; and girls in their middle teens. 

ite aaah i We only know that, at present, 

adjustedtoneeds the work of the first two years 
of older pupils : : 

of high school is not well adapted 

to retaining the boys of fourteen and fifteen who 

enter in large numbers at these ages. It is likely, 
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Distribution of 491 lowa City pupils as to 


actual time spent to complete the High School 
course, 
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since the twelve and thirteen year olds “stick” bet- 
ter, that the subjects and methods of teaching are 
better adapted to their needs than to the needs of 
their older classmates. 

It is possible also that the greater success shown 
by these younger pupils is due to their greater na- 
tive ability, which they show themselves to possess 
by the very fact of their earlier entrance. If this 
fact lies nearer to the real cause of their greater 
success, we should have to say that it indicates 
that the work of the high schools is pitched on 
too high a plane for the boys and girls of average 
ability to succeed with it. In any case there is 
jack of adjustment either to the average age or 
to the average ability of the high-school pupil as 
we find him in our schools at present. 

Another graph, Figure 10, may be presented, 
not, however, bearing on the question of age and 
ime spent to success in school, but answering 
complete high- the question as to how long a 
pesopacouree time those who actually graduate 
take to complete the high-school course. It will 
be seen that the range of time is from two and 
one-half to seven years; the most common time 
being, of course, four years. The amount of vari- 
ation from this time is, however, significant. There 
are no corresponding figures in the New York 
study. 

Thus far, in this chapter, we have confined our 
attention to the influence of age of entrance into 
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Oublityaf work of high school on later success, this 
the graduatesand being measured solely in terms of 
gon pracastes graduation in four years. The 
quality of work done by these pupils has not other- 
wise been considered. The question now arises— 
do these pupils who stay in and finish do any higher 
grade of work than those who drop out? Is the 
dropping out related to a lower grade of work, 
or do the eliminated pupils while in school do as 
well as those who remain to finish? We should 
hardly suppose, to start with, that the eliminated 
pupils would be high-grade pupils. If their work 
is inferior, however, we should not conclude that 
lack of ability to do the work is the sole cause of 
their stopping school. This poor work might be 
due in part to their greater interest in things out- 
side of school. These two factors we are not here 
able to separate. They are probably always opera- 
tive together, the one augmenting the other. A 
greater absorption in things outside of school will 
make even a bright boy neglect studies. Inferior 
success in his studies will still further reduce his 
interest in them. On the other hand, the duller 
boy who finds he does not get on well in school 
will turn his attention to things outside. All in-- 
quiries into the quality of work of graduates and 
non-graduates unite in the finding that the latter 
group is, as a whole, inferior to the former; but 
they do not show how far this inferiority is due 
to lack of ability and how far to “other interests.’ 
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It is true that there is a suggestion that the poor 
work of the non-graduates is due, in a measure, 
to lack of ability, in the fact that the graduates 
usually possess a higher ability to start with as 
indicated by their earlier entrance; but, even so, 
the ability is of that somewhat narrow range which 
is tested by school standards. We know that much 
general capacity may fail to be detected through 
the record of the pupil at school tasks. 
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100 — % — %& — % — below, 
eae Figure 11. 
Distribution of grades made by 1042 
high school pupils. 
: Graduates. ——— 
Non-graduates.—--——— 
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In the following paragraphs we present the re- 
sults of typical studies on the relation of quality of 
work to elimination. 

The study- of the records of the one thousand 
forty-two pupils of the Iowa City High School, 
Titeration previously referred to, showed 
from Iowa that the non-graduates were in- 
ferior in scholarship to the graduates. The facts 
are presented in Figure 11, and require little further 
comment. Only one-third of the highest grades, 
ninety-five to one hundred, belonged to the non- 
graduates. Two-fifths, only, of the grades, from 
eighty-five to ninety-five, belonged to those who 
dropped out. Nearly an equal number of grades, 
from seventy to eighty-five, were made by both 
groups, while the grades below seventy, the passing 
mark, were recorded for non-graduates more than 
four times as frequently as for the graduates. 

While these figures show that the non-graduates 
did, on the whole, work inferior to the graduates, 
they show also that a large number of the non-grad- 
uates did average and some even superior work. 

Van Denburg had his group of one thousand 
New York pupils rated by their teachers as to 
Illustrationfrom ability, industry and results. This 
New York rating was done soon after they 
entered on their first semester’s work in their 
various high schools.(1) 

One-half of the pupils, ranked as high, average 
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and low from these three points of view, remained 
in high school as follows: 


High Average Low 
PANDEY gems cre ohio cc's 3 years 1¥%4 years VY year 
MGTAUSEEY owes oe ccc ce 34 years 1Y% years 1 year 
PUES MESO Set acicle vere 3 years 1% years 1 year 


It was also found that the average standing, or 
mark, made by these pupils in their first term’s 
work, bore an important relation to the likelihood 
of their continuing in school. For instance, one- 
half of all who made an average grade of less than 
fifty per cent. left before the beginning of their 
second half-year. 

The median expectancy of the various grades of 
pupils, according to their first term’s average mark, 
is summarized in the following figures: 


1st Term’s Marks 
0-49% YZ year 
50-597 1 year 
60-69% 14 years 
70-7976 2% years 
80-100% 4 years 


This study does not give any data as to the later 
marks made by these pupils; but it is significant that 
the first records made by them, and their first im- 
pressions on their teachers, forecast so definitely 
their later school history. If these standings rep- 
resent with approximate fairness the later grades, 
we can say that here, also, there is a distinct tend- 
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ency for the eliminated pupils to be of inferior 
scholarship. 

A study by Johnson of the grades in Eng- 
lish, Latin, mathematics and history made by 
eidance tom pupils of high schools in Chicago 
Chicago and and Kansas City, revealed the 
SINS | same tendency, namely, lower 
grades on the whole for the eliminated pupils, the 
percentage of elimination increasing steadily as the 
grades became lower. This tendency was less 
marked in the case of four small schools investi- 
gated by Johnson, the pupils who left being more 
evenly distributed among all grades of proficiency. 
It is possible, as Johnson says, that this is because 
the small high school provides opportunity for more 
individual attention to poorer pupils so that they 
are less likely to become discouraged and quit.(2)' 

We are, ourselves, inclined to doubt that the 
better showing of small schools in keeping their 


Tethe ematl pupils is due to any superiority of 
school really these schools in the matter of 
superior? 


handling their pupils. It is rather © 
because the conditions generally in small com- 
munities are more favorable than in larger ones to 
continuing in school. More inferior pupils remain 
to graduate because it is apt to be the understanding 
in a small town that practically every one who re- 
mains steadfast to the end of the course will receive 
a diploma. It is very hard, in such communities, 
where the teachers are fairly well known to most 
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of the parents, actually to fail any pupils who are 
just below the border line of passing. Only very 
extreme cases are likely to suffer loss of the diploma. 
It thus happens that larger percentages of inferior 
pupils in small schools will be passed on the basis of 
very inferior work than is apt to be the case in 
larger schools. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
NEEDS OF ITS PUPILS 


REATER efficiency in our schools is prob- 
ably the motive of every honest discussion 
of educational problems. This study of the high- 
Gite tter cificiency school pupil is no exception. The 
the aim of our material here presented would be 
pracy of small value for the satisfaction 
of mere idle curiosity; but to one who feels keenly 
the need of better results in our educational efforts 
with the boys and girls, this description of the 
high-school pupil may suggest a number of adap- 
tations on the part of the school. 

The question of how the school may be adjusted 
to secure the best results educationally is, of course, 
the whole of the educational problem. The aim 
of this chapter, however, is far less ambitious. Its 
object is to select a few of the more obvious 
ways in which the school must needs adjust its plan 
of work to the boys and girls as it finds them in 
these adolescent years. This is not a suggestion 
that the school yield any of its fine ideals to the 
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weakness of the flesh, but rather that it confiect up 
its efforts with the children as they really are. 

It is fairly clear that accurate knowledge of the 
high-school pupil, physical, mental and_ social, 
Minowledze of should precede all theories of how 
the pupil pre- he should be educated. Upon 
Notas such knowledge, more than upon 
anything else, does an effective high school depend. 
Obvious as this may be when one stops to reflect a 
moment, it is often lost sight of by intelligent 
people. An efficient high school is apt to be con- 
ceived in terms of the excellence of its buildings, 
laboratories, libraries and even of its scholarly 
teachers. These factors are of importance, but 
their importance is not intrinsic. An efficient high 
school is rather the one which is successful in hold- 
ing its pupils; in fostering therewith proper life 
ideals and in developing suitable habits of living. 
In a word, its worth is to be measured entirely by 
the degree in which it can actually bring to the 
pupils as a whole a training which will continue to 
function in a vital way in their lives after they leave 
the high school. 

Such a training as this is the result, in part, of 
the studies which the children take; in part, of 
the material equipment accessory to these studies. 
But it is even more dependent on certain intimate 
adaptations to the physical, mental and social char- 
acteristics of the pupil during the time he is in 
high school. 
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Among these adaptations there are, first of all, 
those which aim to secure the least wasteful adjust- 
Adaptations ment between the school and the 
needed entering pupil. The heaviest 
elimination occurs in the first year and in the first 
part of that year. Physiological age, or degree of 
physical maturity, has, as we have seen, an impor- 
tant bearing on this adjustment. Mature pupils 
in high school do better work than the immature. 
This is especially true of the earlier maturing chil- 
dren, as is seen by the fact that those who enter be- 
fore fourteen are more likely to graduate than 
those who enter later. 

The changing mental attitudes of the teens are 
also vitally related to success, both at the beginning 


oo Ua iil and throughout the high-school 


tudes of the pu- period. As we have seen, the at- 
pils must be : : 
Peridered titudes of the mature boy or girl 


toward authority and discipline 
are essentially different from those of little boys 
and girls. Their intellectual interests are in proc- 
ess of change; their moral sense is developing; 
their social nature is expanding. All of these are 
factors which complicate the work of the high 
school. They make it the moré difficult for the 
pupil to adjust himself to the work which lies be- 
fore him. 
Let us assume, here, that the work itselfi—that 
is, the studies—are what they should be, and we 
do not imply that they are not. Let us simply con- 
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fine our attention to the means which have been 
used to help the pupil fit himself with the greatest 
economy to this work. 

As was brought out in Chapter IX, “The High- 
School Period in Retrospect,” pupils experience 
The pupils’ dim. - MOTe or less difficulty in getting 
culty in get- started into high school. They 
oe ee often find themselves submerged 
in a large and unfamiliar group of children at an 
age when many are peculiarly sensitive to the matter 
of associates. Their teachers are strange and they 
often find it hard to know them personally as they 
knew their elementary teachers. They are thrown 
more on their own responsibility both as to time and 
method in the getting of their lessons. The studies 
themselves present new difficulties. They are quite 
different from those which have occupied the pupils 
in their previous school work. The books are often 
hard to read or hard to comprehend. The aims of 
the work seem different, the standards different, 
the teachers different, and the pupils themselves are 
different, although they do not know it. Obviously, 
there must be careful guiding or many of the pupils 
will get little good out of the work, if they do not, 
in their discouragement, even drop it altogether. 

It appears from the chapter cited in the preceding 
paragraph, that there is the greatest need for the 
Breed af friendly development of a friendly ac- 
relations with quaintance between pupils and 
peochers teachers. Probably there is no 
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one thing which high-school pupils think more about 
than their relation to their teachers. They are 
keenly sensitive of their teachers’ attitudes toward 
them, and, as we have seen, the work of these 
pupils is definitely influenced for better or worse 
by the way they regard their teachers and by the 
way they imagine their teachers regard them. At 
no stage in a child’s school life is his relation to his 
teachers so important as in the teens. Conse- 
quently, all those means which can be used to cul- 
tivate friendly relations, respect and confidence be- 
tween pupils and teachers will do much toward 
carrying the pupil through the critical first year of 
his high-school life. 

Many high schools have adopted various types of 
advisory systems to meet these needs. We are 
frank to say that we believe some 
scheme of this kind, systematic- 
ally carried out, is of the utmost importance for 
every truly successful high school. As some one 
has said, an advisory system is a means of restoring 
the personal element in the relation of the school 
to the pupil. Strange that we should ever have let 
ourselves lose anything so vital as this in adolescent 
education! 

A recent investigation of advisory systems in 
high schools in the United States(1) brought to 
light much interesting effort on the part of many 
schools, and also revealed the fact that a large num- 


Advisory systems 
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ber of schools are doing nothing of a definite char- 
acter along this line. 

It would seem that the high school would be 
greatly helped in its effort to help the pupil get ad- 

justed to the new conditions if it 
Importance of 
preliminary in- should secure from the grammar 
formation regard- school a rather complete report of 
ing pupils : 

the pupil’s record there; not 
tnerely his record as a pupil but a statement of such 
personal traits as would be of value to the high- 
school principal and teachers in their first contact 
with him. A majority of the schools reporting re- 
ceive no such preliminary information, and, of those 
receiving it, scarcely more than one-half receive 
more than the bare scholastic record of the pupils’ 
work in the lower school. About two-thirds only 
attempt, after the entrance of the pupil, “to get from 
him or his parent any personal history which would 
assist the high school in giving wise educational, 
vocational or personal advice.” 

As this investigator well says: “If the ante- 
cedents of blooded live stock are of such importance 
as to justify all the pains taken to know the pedigree 
of the animals, it would seem that the high school, 
with the help of the grammar school, should do 
more than these returns indicate to know what kind 
of animals or human beings it is taking under train- 
ing.” (Condensed. ) 

It is not strange, with this large neglect to se- 


\ 


= 
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cure information about the pupil, that only about 
sixty per cent. of all schools reported any definite 
advisory relations between each pupil and some par- 
ticular teacher. 

The function of the adviser is, as was said above, 
to preserve, or perhaps even to restore, the per- 
Thefunction of  SOnal element in the school. The 
the high-school degree in which this end is at- 
ac tained varies greatly in different 
schools maintaining advisers. “The advisership 
runs all the way from purely routine oversight, rec- 
otd keeping and ordinary discipline .. . . to the most 
intimate and exacting personal, friendly relations 
with responsibility placed upon the adviser for all 
phases of the pupil’s relations to the school. .... : 
The varying quality of the advisory work can also 
be judged by the number of pupils assigned to a 
teacher. Where this number is given as twenty- 
five or thirty, one would expect rather effective 
oversight for, as one principal writes, “Out of thirty 
assigned to a teacher, not more than five or six take 
any great amount of time.”(1) But where the 
number of pupils in charge of one person runs up 
into the hundreds, we can easily see that the ad- 
visory work will be quite casual and superficial. 

All of our preceding study has emphasized how 
much the high-school pupil stands in need of whole- 


, some adult influence and counsel. 
Relation of the 
adviser to the The parent should be the youth’s 
parent 


first adviser, but even where the 
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relation of parent and child is ideal, advice which 
the parent is only partly qualified to give is often 
needed regarding school relationships. After all, 
it is not so much the advice that is of importance 
as the personal relationship and interest lying back 
of it. This is what the high-school pupil needs both 
at home and in school, and any amount of wise 
personal influence at home will not compensate for 
the lack of it at school. In the high-school pupils’ 
reminiscences, quoted in a preceding chapter, it is 
shown clearly how pupils miss the spirit of friendly 
interest and advice if it is not present. There can 
be no question but that better work is done for 
those teachers and in those schools where kindly 
and helpful relations between teachers and pupils 
have been fostered. No one element stands out 
more distinctly than this in the accounts which 
young folks give of their life in high school. 

The adviser does not, then, seek to supplant the 
parent adviser where such a one exists. His aim 
is rather to throw about the pupil 


Matters in which z ; : 
the pupil needs in his school life an atmosphere 
counsel of friendly interest and personal 


regard which will stimulate him to his best effort. 
The entering pupil needs discriminating advice as 
to his studies. There should be some one who 
makes it a point to see that he adjusts himself to 
the high-school régime without undue friction. He 
will need more or less help in learning how to study 
high-school lessons with economy and effectiveness. 
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As he proceeds with his work he may have to be 
reproved or disciplined, or he may, through in- 
ability or neglect, be unable to handle his school 
tasks. In every such instance the adviser should 
be the first person to talk the difficulty over with 
the pupil, and in many cases the evidence of per- 
sonal interest and concern shown by some one 
teacher is all that is needed to restore him to a 
more wholesome frame of mind or to a more thor- 
ough determination to do better work. 

If the adviser keeps the same group of pupils 
throughout their course, he will have opportunity 
to study them carefully and, as the semesters pass, 
he will find himself able to enter more and more 
definitely into their lives and give them wise coun- 
sel. As his charges reach the later teens he will 
find his function as an adviser expanding accord- 
ingly. All sorts of intellectual, personal, vocational, 
social, moral and even religious problems will be 
presented by his pupils, and if he is a teacher of 
any sincerity and of any depth of character he will 
be able to do much for them of inestimable value. 
In the investigation referred to above, one principal 
reports that his teachers are expected in three or 
four weeks to know all about the small group of 
twenty or thirty pupils assigned to them. “They 
visit homes or send for parents. My teachers think 
that this takes twenty to twenty-five per cent. of 
their effort. It pays.” 

The successful administration of an advisory 
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system involves careful attention to a number of 
Some problems problems. First of all there is 
of administration the question of whether the prin- 
cipal shall be able to be the sole adviser or whether 
the teachers shall assist or assume the duty; in this 
case, what should be the relation of the principal 
to the advisory function? Then again, how large 
groups shall be assigned to each teacher, and how 
shall the teacher proceed to give his services? Shall 
it be made to appeal to the pupil as quite informal 
or unofficial; it not being announced to ‘them that 
they have been assigned to the charge of particular 
teachers, or shall the opposite plan prevail? Shall 
the advisers be especially qualified teachers, relieved 
of a little class work, or had they best be persons 
regularly employed for this purpose, and doing little 
or no teaching? The answers to these questions 
depend on so many local conditions that general 
answers would here be unprofitable. They are 
offered simply as things a principal must think about 
in developing any system of advisers. 

Perhaps an even more important problem than 
any of the above is that of the personality of the 
The personality teachers who are to perform this 
of the adviser service. It is not likely that any 
school has a faculty in which all are equally well 
qualified for this work, and yet its success depends 
very largely on the types of teachers who are asked 
to undertake it. When a principal has decided to 
inaugurate such a system he must carefully con- 
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sider which of his teachers are able to do the work. 
From Raymer’s study(1) it appeared that such 
qualities as judgment, sense, tact, breadth, balance, 
knowledge of the world, an understanding of the 
child and knowledge of human nature are more 
significant than mere scholarship or personal and 
moral traits. 

If acting as an adviser is an important function 
of the teacher, then these qualities should be con- 
SRaaly teachers sidered in his appointment and 
be selected on promotion. And yet how largely 
Se aees is a teacher’s fitness gaged only 
by his scholastic attainments and by personal ap- 
pearance! What we need above all else are those 
who can be real teachers of boys and girls. In how 
many high schools do we find teachers whose every 
contact with their pupils is depressing and discour- 
aging. ‘Teachers who are habitually cross, insin- 
cere, who speak cynically of life, who are suspicious 
of their pupils, who have forgot that they them- 
selves were ever children, teachers who are cold, 
hard, mechanical sorts of beings. 

Even if it be contended that such teachers are in 
the minority, it is a shameful commentary on our 
regard for the needs of our children that such 
people are kept in school at all. The public must 
disabuse its mind of the notion that the schools ex- 
ist for the good of the teachers. Unflinchingly 
the standard of highest efficiency in training boys 
and girls must be upheld. The children in their 
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teens are they for whom thé schools have been built 
and equipped. 

The teacher of adolescents must be thoroughly 
interested in boys and girls; he must be in love with 
life, as they are. If he has found life hard, he must 
not permit that to embitter him. What Miss Slat- 
tery says of the woman teacher is true of the man 
as well: “The fact that she has met hardships 
and conquered them, has met sorrow and it has 
only deepened her sympathy and broadened her 
outlook on life, makes her a real inspiration to the 
girls who meet her..... a) 

The following sentences out of a personal letter 
from Mr. Raymer throw interesting light on the 
Thefutureofad- problem of advisers. He writes: 
visory systems “I am unable to see a very high 
degree of efficiency in advisory systems until the 
powers in control are willing to pay the price for 
the right kind of teachers with time to do the work.” 
And further: “The success of any advisory sys- 
tem depends so much on the attitude of the principal 
of the school that I am inclined to look for results 
to a new generation of high-school principals who 
shall have been trained for their work in modern 
schools of education, and who. shall have a some- 
what different idea of the social bearings of high- 
scheol education than the ideas generally held by 
those in charge to-day...... The right kind 
of teachers can do very much effective advisory 
work without the adoption of any definite system 
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or even pronounced policy by the principal. When 
such teachers become principals, advisory efforts 
may become systematized without being made me- 
chanical, and may become effective without being 
officious or offensive.” 

Three other important types of effort to adjust 
the school to the pupil may be briefly mentioned; 
Other ad- efforts which do not of necessity 
justments depend on an advisory system. 
They are these: development of study programs; 
supervised study; and conference hours. 

These, as will be seen at once, are all attempts to 
enable the student to handle his studies more effect- 
ively. Here is really the central difficulty with 
much of the work of the school. Failure to be in- 
terested in the work or to do it to the satisfaction 
of the teachers is the opening breach in the wall. of 
many a high-school student’s good intentions. If 
his school work does not really engage his attention 
and grip his interest, “other things’ will, and a 
survey of our high schools is apt to give one the 
impression that it is the “other things” rather than 
what the pupils are supposedly in school for that 
are tending largely to absorb their energies. 

Many discriminating teachers and principals are 
coming to believe that failure in work is quite as 
much due to lack of systematic, intelligent effort 
spent in study as to lack of ability to do the work. 

One principal reports good results through the 
development of study programs. He had study pro- 
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gram cards printed with direc- 
tions for study, and each pupil 
was required to fill it out and follow it carefully. 
The results were noticeable. The conduct of the 
pupils improved, considerable gains were made in 
scholarship, more systematic habits of home study 
were built up.(3) 

But students in high school need also to be taught 
how to study. It has been found that many pupils’ 
Teaching pupils failure to get their lessons is due 
how to study to inattention to their assign- 
ments or perhaps to failure to comprehend them. 
More and more, high schools are realizing the need 
of pupils doing more of their studying at school 
under the personal supervision of the various 
teachers. This necessitates a longer school-day; 
but that should not be injurious to children in their 
teens, especially if the getting of lessons at school 
leaves them freer for recreation outside of school. 
For detailed accounts of what some schools are do- 
ing toward the development of supervised study in 
school, the reader is referred to articles mentioned 
at the close of this chapter.(4, 5) 

The Pittsburgh high schools report a development 
called the “Conference Hour.” By a slight readjust- 
ee confer- ment among the studies an extra 
ence hour” hour per week was secured for 
certain subjects. No assignments were made for 
this hour, the time being used largely in attempts 
to meet individual difficulties, in reviewing hard 


Study programs 
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points and in discussing and illustrating proper 
modes of study. The results are reported as very 
gratifying. (6) 

One other possible adaptation may be briefly men- 
tioned. It is that of grouping boys and girls in 
The problem of their middle teens in separate 
coeducation classes or sections. Coeducation 
in one form or another seems to be the settled 
policy of secondary education in most sections of 
our country. The old arguments against coeduca- 
tion, namely, that the girls were not capable of 
doing the work, that they were not physically strong 
enough and that such intimate contact of the sexes 
would promote early marriages or endanger the 
morals of boys and girls, have not been supported 
by experience. 

However, new objections against coeducation 
have arisen. The girls, instead of being less capa- 
ble than the boys, have usually proved themselves 
able to do better work. This is in part due to the 
fact that girls in high school are further developed 
both physically and mentally than boys of the same » 
age. Most teachers of mixed classes find the girls 
more ready to do assigned work and more ready 
to recite in class. The qualities in school work 
which exert considerable influence on grades, girls, 
on the whole, excel in. These qualities are neat- 
ness, accuracy, excellence of memory, faithfulness 
in preparation of lessons and readiness to recite. 
Boys frequently accuse girls of simply studying 
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for the grades. They find themselves easily out- 
distanced by the girls, the work itself, especially 
in language, literature and history, is almost in- 
evitably presented from the point of view most 
interesting to the girl, the method of the recitation 
itself is adapted to the more responsive girl. Surely 
no system could be better devised to render boys 
disgruntled with their work or to furnish them 
with an additional incentive to quit it altogether. 

The first of the later arguments against coed- 
ucation is, then, that the difference in maturity 

. of the sexes, age for age, in the 
pee cues oF middle teens is a distinct draw- 
turity of boys back to their being taught to- 
and girls f 

gether in the same classes. A 
second argument against it also has some weight. 
Coeducation renders difficult the suitable differenti- 
ation of studies according to the physical, intel- 
lectual and vocational needs of each sex. A third 
argument is, that coeducation prevents the develop- 
ment of the finer feminine qualities in the girl 
and the more virile qualities in the boy. And 
fourthly, that, though the girl may endure the strain 
of work of the ordinary coeducational school, her 
health may actually be impaired. 

We shall not attempt here to argue for or against 
these last three points. The first point, based on 
the girl’s greater maturity, is sufficient to warrant 
a reconstruction of our whole system of education 
for the middle teens. 
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Since it is not likely that any scheme of entirely 
separate education will ever prove generally accept- 
Abocasible ad: able or practicable, it remains to 
justment in be seen whether some adjustment 
pice ceston, can be made to the situation un- 
der existing conditions. Some high-school men be- 
lieve that the problem can be solved in a large 
degree by means of boys’ and girls’ sections of 
the same class. According to this plan, the boys 
and girls attend the same school, mingle together 
in study rooms and halls but recite in different 
sections. 

Principal Armstrong of the Englewood High 
School (Chicago), after several years’ trial of this 
Dif arences in scheme believes it a most desir- 
work of boys able adaptation. He contends 
and girls : 

that there are marked differences 
in the reaction of the boys and girls in class work. 
Girls excel in verbal memory, in all sorts of lan- 
guage study, in written work done outside of class; 
boys are keener observers, especially in the sciences, 
more logical reasoners, and love to try experiments. 
“In history, girls do more reference reading and 
get a better hold on the history of art and cus- 
toms. Boys profit more by a study of the causes 
that underlie great historic movements. In mathe- 
matics, boys do more original work. It requires 
more energy on the part of the teacher to secure 
home work (on the part of the boys).(7, 8) As 
a result of several years of experience, in this high 
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school, in teaching boys and girls in separate classes 
during the first two years of their course, it has 
been found that many more boys stay in school 
than formerly, their scholarship has so distinctly 
improved as to be equal if not superior to that 
of the girls, and both sexes seem on the whole to 
be happier in their work. (8) 

It is manifest that this plan of “limited segre- 
gation” can be worked out only in a large school 
Dechie wn where it is necessary, in any case, 
large schools to section the classes. In smaller 
schools the difference in the reaction of the sexes 
must be met by more skilful and sympathetic teach- 
ing. In every such school the supervising officers 
must be on the alert to see that the methods of 
instruction do not develop altogether in favor of 
the girl. The point of view of the just maturing 
boy must be studied and he must be allowed to 
work in such a way as not continually to sug- 
gest that he is not as capable as the girl. Much 
of this could be accomplished through the plans of 
supervised study, referred to above, which many 
schools are now trying out. 

With these brief suggestions as to needful 
adaptations on the part of the high school to the 
human nature of boys and girls, the chapter, and 
with it the volume, may be brought to a close. 
Not every possible “moral” has been pointed out, 
nor need it be. The social needs and their suit- 
able satisfaction have not been taken up but they 
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have been amply treated elsewhere by others, as 
well as by the present writer.(9, 10) 

It is the hope of the writer that these brief 
chapters, on this most interesting period of life, 
may lead some readers to a new and profitable inter- 
est in the study of the human nature of the high- 
school pupil. 
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CORNELL, W., quoted, 26. 

CRAMPTON, eS W., quoted, 41, 43, 55, 58 
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DELAND, MARGARET, quoted, 98. 

DELINQUENT pupils in Minneapolis, 175. 

DEVELOPMENT, a continuous process, 67. 
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turity, 193; as to age of entrance, 190; as to vocational 
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66. 
DREAMS, of youth, 76, 147. 
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of superior ability, 6; small percentage finishing, 7; the 

big boy” and the, 58; methods adapted to little chil- 

dren, 58; in retrospect, 125; values in, 152: character of 

pupils of, 154; adjustment to younger pupils best, 198. 

HOME LIFE: of high-school pupil, 173; work at home, 176; 
cooperation with school, 64. 


IDEAL TEACHER, the pupils’ conception of the, 136. 

IDEALISM, of youth, 105, 148. 

ILL HEALTH: not normal in youth, 20, 25, 26; varying 
views of, 26. 

INCREASE, in high-school attendance, 7. 

INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS, in youth, 77. 

INTEREST, of high-school pupils in studies, 167. 

IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS, 163, 166, 169, 173. 


JOHNSON, J. R., reference to, 204. 
JONES, R. M., quoted, 74. 


MATURE BOY, in lower grades dull, 43, 58. 

MATURITY: degree of in a ninth grade class, 193; differ- 
ences in at same age, 48. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT: in relation to physiological 
maturity, 28, 36, 38, 40, 50-54; new mental outlook of 
youth, 42. 

MENTAL READJUSTMENT, period of unfavorable to 
high-school entrance, 197. 

MIDDLE TEENS: traits of, 79; new interests in, 80. 

MISSIONARY ZEAL, of youth, 152. 

MORAL TRAINING: opportunity for in later teens, 120; 
often neglected, 121; a suggested method, 122. 

MOVING-PICTURE SHOWS, attended, 183. 


NERVOUSNESS, one cause of, 184. 

NEW SELF, of middle teens, 82, 95. 

NEW YORK AND IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS: 
compared in vocational interests, 161; as to value of a 
high-school training, 165; as to age at entrance and 
elimination, 195. 


OVER-STIMULATION, in modern life, 102, 183. 
OVERWORK IN THE MIDDLE TEENS, nature of dan- 
ger, 59, 184. 


PARTIES, number attended, 182. 
PASSING GRADES, in an Towa high school, 169. 
PERMANENCE, of traits of later teens, 110. 
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A eases DEVELOPMENT IN TEENS, phases of, 11, 
61, 62 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AGE: relation to elimination, 36; a 
basis for classification, 38, 41; relation of to school 
success, 41; in one grammar school, 47; difference in 
same age groups, 48. 

PUBERTY: a critical period, 32; relation of to elimination, 
32 


PUPILS’ ESTIMATE, of value of high-school education, 165. 


RACIAL STOCKS, in New York high schools, 157. 
RAYMER, J. W., quoted, 211, 217. 


SCHOOL GROUPS, complex, 48. 

SECOND BIRTH, the, 84. 

SELF-ASSERTION OF YOUTH: significance of, 93, 95; 
self-confidence of, 112;, self-help, 116. 

SEX IMPULSE: develops gradually, 69; the hidden spring, 
100; need of diffusion, 101; secondary Manifestations, 
104: evidence of, 149; differences of in high school, 
221; in studies, 168. 

SEX MATURITY: variation in time of, 12, 21, 22; economic 
influence on, 21; influence of environment, 23; charac- 
ter of late maturity, 23, 24, 27; relation of to mental 
development, 28. 

SEX SEGREGATION, limited in high school, 222. 

SHARP AND NEUMANN, on moral training, 123 

SHIELDS, T. E., quoted, 75. 

SLATTERY, M., quoted, 93, 119, 184. 

SMALL VS. LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS, 205. 

SMEDLEY, F., referred to, 56. 

SOCIAL INFLUENCES, in teens, 83. 

SOCIAL SERVICE, youth’s interest in, 123. 

STATISTICAL METHOD, limitations of, 72. 

STUDY HABITS: 171; relation to success in school, 172; 
interest in studies, 167; lack of ability to study, 218. 

STUDY PROGRAMS: 219; supervised study, 219. 


TEACHER: the high-school, 128; who “understands,” 131; 
influence on pupils’ conduct, 134; the ideal teacher, 136; 
friendly relations needed, 209; as advisor, 215. 

THEATERS, number attended per month, 183. 

TRANSITIONS: sudden, 68; illusory, 97; reasons for, 69; 
gradual, 73, 83; years of, 145. 

TYPES: unusual, significance ‘of, 73; adolescent types, 113. 


UNCONCERN, of early youth illustrated, 74. 
UNCONVENTIONALITY, of teens, 77. 
UNUSUAL TYPES, of adolescents, 73. 
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VAN DENBURG, J. K., quoted, 5, 156, 159, 165, 202. 
VARIATIONS, great individual 3 in youth, 77, 83, 127. 
VOCATIONAL CNRS dhe bode doo and outside work, 


WISE DIRECTION, of youth needed, 115. 

WORK: at home of Iowa high-school pupils, 176; work for 
pay outside of home, 177; relation of to vocational 
problem, 1 


WORRY, children in teens should be free from, 61. 


YOUTH: an educational opportunity, 7; difficult to describe, 
71; individual variations, 77; high spiritual intensity, 88; 
self-assertion off) Ossi dreamer, 76, 147; sense of mys- 
tery, 97; idealism, 105, 148; and. genius, 107; and crime, 
108; self- “help, 116; ftiendship, 118; moral “opportunity 
of, 120; interest in social service, 123, 152. See Apo- 
LESCENT and HicH ScHOOL. 


The Childhood and Youth Series 


HE Childhood and Youth Series is the first sys. 

tematic attempt to give to parents, teachers, 
social workers and all others interested in the care 
and training of the young, the best modern knowl- 
edge about children in a manner easily understood 
and thoroughly interesting. The various volumes 
present in popular style the results of research in 
every phase of child-life, every topic being handled 
with strict scientific accuracy, but at the same time 
in a simple, concrete and practical way. 


Special emphasis is laid on the everyday problems arising in 
the activities of the home and school, the street and places of 
work and amusement. Each subject is discussed by a prominent 
authority, competent to deal with it alike in its scientific and 
practical aspects. It has been constantly borne in mind by the 
author of each volume that the Childhood and Youth Series is 
intended primarily as a guide for parents and teachers. 

Much of the literature that we have had in the past dealing 
with such subjects has had no popular appeal or application. It 
has been dry, technical and unintelligible for the average mother 
—uninteresting to her, at least. The Childhood and Youth Series. 
however, is not academic in any respect; it is intimate and con- 
fidential, the authors taking the attitude of friends and advisers 
and their style having all the characteristics of convincing heart- 
to-heart talks. If they are always scientific, they are also always 
sympathetic. 

In the general field of the child’s welfare and 
progress in mind, body and emotions, the practi- 
cal results of the latest scientific study are set forth 
in clear and graphic form. 


Questions of many and widely varying kinds are considered 
—questions which come up every day in the home and in the 
school and which parents and teachers find it difficult to answer. 
fhe problems of food, nutrition, hygiene, physical defects and 


The Childhood and Youth Series 


deficiencies, nerves and nervous energy, sleep, stimulants and nar- 
cotics, etc., receive careful treatment. The intellectual phases 
are considered in other volumes, devoted to perception, mem- 
ory, reason and the imagination. Such emotions as fear, anger, 
pride, shame and the like are adequately treated. 


In matters that have to do with the child’s moral and social 
well-being, all the latest theories are tested and explained. The 
causes and prevention of juvenile delinquency receive fullest 
consideration. 


All the aspects of a rational education based on 
the nature and needs of childhood claim atten- 
tion here. 


The various types of schools, the various methods of teaching 
particular subjects, the relation between work and play, learning 
and doing, the school and the community, are discussed for the 
benefit of parents and teachers, 


Another group of volumes deals with special traits of child- 
hood and youth,—their reading and dramatic interests, clothes 
and personal appearance, the use of money, etc. 


The entire series is under the general editor- 
ship of M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Every book in the Childhood and Youth Series 
is of value to the parent who wishes the best for 
his child and to the teacher who is seeking higher 
efficiency. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


@ublishers, Indianapolis 


AUTHORS OF BOOKS IN THE 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College,: 
Boston; author of Waymarks for Teachers, Stepping 
Stones to Literature, etc. 


J. CARLETON BELL, Professor of the Art of Teaching, 
University of Texas; Managing Editor, The Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 

FREDERICK ELMER BOLTON, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Washington; author of The Secondary 
School System of Germany, etc. 


MARY MARTHA BUNNELL, Instructor in Home eek 
nomics, University of Wisconsin. 

C. WARD CRAMPTON, Director of Physical Education, 
New York City Public Schools; author of Physiological 
Age. 

JESSE B. DAVIS, Principal of Central High School, and 
Vocational Director, Grand Rapids; author of Vocational 
and Moral Guidance. 

JASPER NEWTON DEAHL, Professor of Education, West 
Virginia University. 

J. CLAUDE ELSOM, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, The University of Wisconsin. 

J. J. FIN DLAY, Professor of Education, University of Man- 
chester, England; author of Arnold of Rugby, The School, 
ete,,, etc, 


ARNOLD L. GESELL, Department of Education, Yale Uni- 
versity ; author of The Normal Child, Primary Education. 


COLONEL L. R. GIGNILLIAT, Superintendent The Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 
WILLIAM HEALY, Director Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 


tute, Chicago; Associate Professor of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, Chicago Policlinic; Instructor Harvard Summer 


School. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers, Indianapolis 


AUTHORS OF BOOKS IN THE 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES 


W.; "H. HECK, Professor of Education, University of Vir- 
*ginia; author of Mental Discipline and Educational 
Values, etc. 

FLORENCE HOLBROOK, Principal of the Forestville 

School, Chicago; author of Round the Year in Myth and 
Song, Studies in Poetry, etc. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, Chancellor of Stanford Univer- 
sity; author of Care and Culture of Men, Footnotes to 
Evolution, etc., etc. 


Cc. A. McMURRY, Director of Normal Training, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, DeKalb, Illinois; author of A Series 
of General and Special Methods in School Work. 


JUNIUS L. MERIAM, Professor of School Supervision, 
University of Missouri; author of Normal School Educa- 
tion, etc. 

oe T. NOE, Professor of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, Professor of Philosophy, The 
University of Wisconsin; author of Shakespeare’s Por- 
trayal of the Moral Life, etc. 

ALFRED E. STEARNS, Principal of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; author of various articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Outlook, etc. 


WINTHROP ELLSWORTH STONE, President Purdue 
University; Member of the Indiana State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

THOMAS A. STOREY, Professor of Hygiene, College of 
the City of New York, Secretary Fourth International 
Congress on School Hygiene. 


M. H. STUART, Principal Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis. 


BLANCHE M. TRILLING, Director of Women’s Gymna- 
sium, The University of Wisconsin. 


GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Cornell University; author of Ques- 
tions in Psychology, etc. ~ 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers, Indianapolis 


The Childhood and Youth Series 


By Winifred Sackville Stoner 
NATURAL EDUCATION 


An interesting presentation of the methods of teaching by play used 
by Mrs. Stoner in the education of her daughter, Winifred, who, as a 
child, has attracted attention everywhere because of her remarkable des 
velopment, mentally and physically. 


‘By Edgar James Swift, Professor of Psychology and Educa~ 
tion, Washington University; author of Mind in the Make 


ing, etc. 
LEARNING BY DOING 


The wey to learn how to run an automobile is by running it. Pros 
fessor Swift shows how this practical principle may be applied to history, 
literature and language-study. A book that breaks up monotony in 
teaching, stirs enthusiasm, makes the parent and teacher see the child’s 
point of view. 


By William A. Cook, Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and M. V. O’SuHera, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 


THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING 


Knowing how to spell is a business asset and a social necessity. 
Learning how to spell is a difficult matter, These authors have investi- 
gated the whole spelling question, devised a method that is simple and 
scientific, and made a list of all the words the average American uses 
and need know. 


By Irving King, Professor of Education, University of Iowa; 
author of Psychology of Child Development, etc. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


The “‘teen age” is the critical age, the dangerous age of adolescence, 
when the future of the child’s life is largely determined and the bending 
ef the twig inclines the tree. Professor King here shows parent and 
teacher how to solve the difficult and all-important problems of this crisis. 


By Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


THE WAYWARD CHILD 


Mrs. Schoff has investigated the cases of thousands of children and 
from this deep basis of practical knowledge has written this message to 
parents to help children to a better chance for useful and successful 


lives. 


The Childhood and Youth Series is under the gen- 
eral editorship of M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Wisconsin. Each volume 
is provided with a special introduction by the Gen- 
eral Editor, analytical table of contents, lists of 
books for reference, and full index. 12mo, cloth, 
Price, each, 


Tue Bosps-Merritt Company, Publishers, Indianapofis 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


including discussions of 
The English School, by J. J. Findlay, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England. 
The American Academy, by Alfred E. Stearns, Principal, Phillips 
Andover Academy. 
The Manual-Training High School, by Milo H. Stuart, Principal, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis. 


The Church School, by Erie Parson, Principal, Pinehurst School 
formerly Master at Groton School. 


Military Schools in America, by Col. L. R. Gignilliat, Superintend- 
ent, Culver Military Academy. 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Author of Mothers and Chil- 
dren, A Montessori Mother, etc. 
SELF-RELIANCE 


Practical aid to parents and teachers in teaching children to de 
things for themselves, written by a mother, teacher and keen student, 


By E. A. Kirkpatrick, State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; author of Fundamentals of Child-Study, etc. 


THE USE OF MONEY 


Sound advice to parents and educators on teaching children how te 
save, how to spend, and how to equip themselves for business and the 
conduct of household affairs, 


By Michael F. Guyer, Professor of Zodlogy, University of 


Wisconsin. 
BEING WELL-BORN 


_ The author, who has studied the whole problem of heredity and 
eugenics, has prepared this book to take away mystery and misunder- 
Standing, and to enlighten parents and teachers. 


_By Arthur Holmes, Dean of the Faculty, Pennsylvania State 
: College, Author of The Conservation of the Child, etc. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Written in popular style out of great scientific knowledge to help 
those who are striving to help slow boys and girls and reclaim the men- 
tally arrested. Discusses the causes and treatment of backwardness. 


By William Healy, Director Juvenile Psychopathic Institute; 
adviser to the Juvenile Court, Chicago. 


HONESTY 


A study of the various causes of stealing and practical remedies 
which can be applied in home, school and community. 


ELE EE ALIN SIE FRE RAED ERE SET SE INS OL EE LES PE STP LE a IS 


The Childhood and Youth Series is under the gen- 
eral editorship of M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Wisconsin. Each volume 
is provided with a special introduction by the Gen- 
eral Editor, analytical table of contents, lists of 
books for reference, and full index. 12mo, cloth, 
Price, each, ene 


Tue Bopss-MerritL Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 


HE best-developed child in America, Winifred 

Sackville Stoner, Jr., could speak several lan- 
guages and wrote for newspapers and magazines 
at the age of five, and yet retained all of the char- 
acteristics of a healthy, playful child. 


At the age of nine she passed the college entrance examinations, 
and now at twelve, she has mastered eight languages, has writtey 
nine books, is a teacher of Esperanto, an accomplished musician, 
and is stronger physically than the average child of her age. 


She is not a GENIUS nor a WONDER CHILD, but 
simply a NORMAL CHILD WELL DEVELOPED through 
a system of NATURAL EDUCATION invented by her 
mother, Mrs. Winifred Sackville Stoner, from whom she 
has received her training. 


Any mother can do for her child what Mrs. Stoner has done 
for her daughter, if she employs Mrs. Stoner’s methods. 

Any mother can learn Mrs. Stoner’s system from her book, in 
which she analyzes, outlines and describes her entire plan as 
carried out during the education of her daughter from the cradle 
to her tenth year. 


Natural Education 


By WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 
Director-General Women’s International Health League 


is a book which every parent should read and study as one of 
the first duties of devoted and successful parenthood. 


Like ail the books in the famous Childhood and Youth 
Series, Natural Education is provided with a special in 
troduction by the general editor, Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the 
Department of Education in the University of Wisconsin, 
an analytical table of contents, carefully selected lists of 
books and magazines for reference, further reading and 
study, and a full index. 


12mo, Cloth, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers, Indianapolis 


‘{/ NET in tune with childhood. Take the chil- 
dren’s point of view. Find how work and 
play may be united in their lives in happiest and 
most effectual combination. See how the monot- 
ony of the daily “grind” may be broken and lively, 
wholesome, compelling interest be aroused in 
home study, school work and tasks of the day. 


Successful learning depends on successful teaching. The roman- 
tic spirit of youth revolts against constraint, and the teacher, be 
he parent or pedagogue, can succeed in educating the child only 
by establishing between himself and his pupil. the proper sym- 
pathetic relation. 


Edgar James Swift, Professor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Washington University, St. Louis, after years of ex- 
tended experiment, has learned ways and meansof accom- 
plishing this and has collected a vast amount of valuable 
information concerning methods of turning to educational 
advantage the adventurous overflow of youthful energy. 


He shows how home and school studies may take on a vital 
relation to the actual daily life of children and how enthusiasm 
for their work may be inculcated in the young. All this is told, 
in a manner to quicken the interest of parents and teachers, in 


Learning by Doing 


By EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 
Author of Mind in the Making, Etc, 


Make the child as happy in his work as he is in his play by find« 
ing how you can appeal to his individual interests, tendencies 
and intellectual traits, and how the learner may be taught with 
the least resistance and greatest efficiency. 


This is precisely the book for every parent and teacher 
who wants to make study a pastime and not a drudgery. 
It is included in the CurLpHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES, the 
important new collection of books for parents and teachers. 


12mo, Cloth, _ 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers, Indianapolis 


AN your child spell? Spelling takes more at. 
tention in the home than almost any other 
subject taught in the schools. The drills and prac- 
tice exercises, the daily preparation for subsequent 
work in the class-room call for the parent’s co- 
operation. 


No subject taught in the schools requires more individual at- 
tention than Spelling, on the part of the teacher, who is continu: 
ally confronted with new problems as to how best the subject may 
be presented to meet individual differences on the part of pupils. 


William A. Cook, Assistant Professor of Education in 
the University of Colorado, and M. V. O’Shea, Professor of 
Education in the University of Wisconsin, have conducted 
a series of investigations extending over a considerable 
period, with a view to contributing to the solution of the 
various problems connected with the teaching of spelling, 


First, an examination of the spelling history and abilities of a 
Jarge number of pupils in a rather general way was carried on. 
Second, a study was made of a small group in a very thorough- 
going manner. Third, followed an examination of about 300,00¢ 
words in common usage, both in speech and correspondence, in 
order to determine which words should receive attention in the 
spelling vocabulary. 


The Child and His Spelling 


By WILLIAM A. COOK and M. V. O'SHEA 


contains the results of these experiments, and presents a thor 
oughgoing, practicable explanation of (1)the psychology of spell 
ing; (2) effective methods of teaching spelling; (3) spelling need 
of typical Americans; (4) words pupils should learn. 


The material contained in The Child and His Spelling 
will be found of the greatest value to teachers and to par- 
ents who desire to co-operate at home with the work of 
the school in the education of children. This work con- 
stitutes one volume of the CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
SERIES. 

12mo, Cloth, 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers, Indianapolis 


HUNDRED thousand American mothers 

venerate the name of Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
(Hannah Kent Schoff). She has dedicated her 
life to the work of making the new generation 
better, stronger and more efficient, and has been 
an inspiration to every woman in the land to do 
her full part to insure the future of America. 


Through her leadership of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, she is the presiding genius of 
the greatest educational movement this country has known. 


As President of the Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Pro- 
bation Association, she has had an opportunity to study 
the wayward children of a great city. She has carried on 
extensive investigations among men and women confined 
in prisons and correctional institutions to learn from them 
at first hand to what they attribute their downfall. 


By this broad experience she is qualified to speak with 


unique authority on the training of children in the home, 
and especially on the problem of the wayward child. 


She makes a forceful appeal to parents both because of their 
natural desire to guard their children from all harmful influ- 
ences and because they realize that home training, which comes 
first of all in every child’s life, moulds his morality. If any 
parent doubts this, he needs more than ever to study 


The Wayward Child 


By HANNAH KENT SCHOFF 


President National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations; 
President Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Probation Association 


She shows beyond all doubt that the early training in the home 
can make or unmake characters at will, that homes in which 
children have been brought up carelessly or inefficiently are 
largely responsible for the wayward children who later make 
up our criminal population. 


THE WAYWARD CHILD is one of the books in the 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES, undoubtedly the 
most important collections of practical educational works 
for parents and teachers ever produced in this country. 
As a guide for the home or school it is unexcelled. 


, 12mo, Cloth, 


‘The Bobbs-Merrill Company } 
Publishers, Indianapolis 


ie YOUR CHILD grows up to be a spendthrift 
blame yourself. It is the fault of the training 
received in childhood, or the lack of it. 


But parents are hard pressed for ways and means 
of teaching their children how to use money— 
how to save it, and how to spend it. 


Should a child have a regular allowance? Should he be given 
money when he asks for it or only when he really needs it? 
‘Should he be given money as a reward or as a payment for 
services? Should he be allowed to work for money at an early 
age? 


Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick has made a special study of 
children to learn their attitude toward money in the 
home and the world outside. He has carried on investi- 
gations to determine their natural inclinations and decide 
how parents may encourage the right inclinations and 
curb those which lead to the unhappy extremes in the 
use of money—miserliness or prodigality. 


The Use cf Money 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK 


State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass.; author of Fundamentals of 
Child Study, The Individual in the Making, etc, 


It offers sound advice, which any parent will be fortunate to 
obtain. It tells when the child should begin to learn the real 
value of money and how to dispose of it properly, and suggests 
methods by which this training may be given. It clears the 
mind of all doubt as to how to induce thrift in the child, so that 
in later life he will be better equipped, not only for business, 
but in the conduct of the household and private affairs. 


THE USE OF MONEY, like all the other books in the 
famous Childhood and Youth Series, is designed to be of 
immediate, practical benefit to the average parent, guard- 
jan or teacher. 
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K THEN is a child backward? May he be 
backward in some ways and forward in 
others? Are children backward by birth, or made 
so by neglect or faults of training? What are the 
signs of backwardness? Is there any way of de- 
termining whether a child is permanently back- 
ward? When and how may backwardness be 
cured ? 


These questions and others like them are of supreme impor- 
tance to-day to teachers and parents. People are seeking light 
from every source upon the problems of the backward child. 


Dr. Holmes, Dean of the Pennsylvania State College, has 
studied backward children in the clinic and laboratory as 
well as in the home and school, and he is recognized as a 
first authority in America on arrested development, 


Out of a fund of scientific knowledge he has written his book 
in simple, sympathetic and popular style to help those who are 
striving to help slow boys and girls and reclaim the mentally 
arrested. He tells the parent and the teacher what they need to 
know in language they can understand. 


Backward Children 


By ARTHUR HOLMES 
Author of The Conservation of the Child, etc. 


Dean Holmes treats concrete cases of backwardness in detail 
and pictures vividly the various types. Everything he says is - 
definite, practical, helpful. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES, in which 
BACKWARD CHILDREN is issued, is a collection of books 
by recognized authorities on the development and train- 
ing of children, under the general editorship of M. V. 
O'Shea, of the University of Wisconsin. 


12mo, Cloth, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers, Indianapolis 


ONESTY is not an inborn trait. It is not the 
essential inheritance of children of “good 
families.” It is the delicate product of careful 
training. A proper regard for mine and thine is 
effected by a thousand subtle influences of hered- 
ity and environment, home and school and com- 
munity conditions, physical and mental health. 
Experts have subjected the whole question to minute scrutiny 
and proved that the cultivation of honesty is a matter of personal 


application to the individual child. They have laid the founda- 
tion for an entire new “Science of Conduct.” 


Dr. Healy, Director of the Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 
tute and adviser to the Juvenile Court in Chicago, is one 
of these experts. He gives the parent, teacher and social 
worker the benefit of broad, sane, sound observation. 


The quickest way to a cure for stealing, Dr. Healy believes, is 
to find the way to the inner mental life of the delinquent, and 
he reveals how this may be accomplished in 


Honesty 


By WILLIAM HEALY 


His aim is to prevent and to cure stealing by children. By the 
faithful description of many actual cases of theft, their underly- 
ing causes and successful or bungling treatment, he shows what 
to guard against and what to foster; how to make a proper diag- 
nosis and effect the cure. He writes with tolerance, sympathy, 
kindliness, for he loves children. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES, in which 
HONESTY is issued, includes works on the special traits 
of childhood, as well as books dealing with various phases 
in the physical, mental, moral and social development of 


the child. 
12mo, Cloth, 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers, Indianapolis 


” THE civilized world is awakening to the rights 

of the child, and to the fact that its right of 
rights is the right to be well-born. Heredity is 
recognized as a factor of supreme importance in 
determining the child’s nature; yet there is no 
subject on which there is such general ignorance 
and so much superstition. 


What is “prenatal influence,” and what are its limitations? 
What traits and habits may be transmitted? How far does the 
parent’s body and brain and character affect the child’s heritage 
at birth, and how far the more remote ancestor’s? Do degen- 
erate parents beget degenerate children? To what extent are 
physical and mental defects due to inheritance and not to en- 
vironment or training? t 


On these and similar questions there is the widest 
difference of opinion and belief, and the grossest error, 
among intelligent people who are not familiar with the 
latest results of scientific study. 


Professor Guyer, of the University of Wisconsin, who has 
studied the whole problem of heredity in a thoroughgoing way, 
has prepared a book to take away the mystery and misunder- 
standing, and to enlighten parents, teachers and social workers 
on an all-important subject. He calls it 


Being Well-Born 


By MICHAEL F. GUYER 


Professor of Zoology in the University of Wisconsin, 
Author of Animal Micrology, etc. 


His work includes an account of the new science of Eugenics 
which is striving for the betterment of the race, the conservation 
vf good stock and the repression of bad. 


This concrete, practical book on Heredity and Eugenics 
naturally falls in THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
SERIES, which undertakes to treat child-nature from 
every viewpoint, and which is the most complete, scien- 
tific and satisfactory collection of books on child-problems 
now published. 


12mo, Cloth, 
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HE most informed child who is ever turned out 

of the modern educational system will be of 
little use to himself or the world if he has not strongly 
developed the instinct to do things for himself. 


Like every other fundamental quality this can be acquired 
only by daily exercise occurring naturally in the routine of life. 
And yet to find in the home and school life of the child 
sufficient opportunity for this daily exercise is becoming 
increasingly difficult. 


Self-Reliance gives plain, direct suggestions which can 
be put into practice now, at once, to-day, in any 
American home or school. 


The old opportunities for training children in self-help and 
initiative have in many cases disappeared. Mrs. Fisher shows 
how the parent and teacher may utilize for training in self- 
reliance a great many of the new elements in modern life. 


Self-Reliance 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
Author of A Montessori Mother, Mothers and Children, etc. 


The book is a friendly magnifying glass through which each 
reader may inspect his own family life and detect in it many 
more chances than he had supposed to let the children have 
their share of responsibility. 


The books in THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES 
are written for the American home of average means 
and the American school of progressive purposes. 


12mo, Cloth, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers, Indianapolis 
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